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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Letters from Italy. By J. T. Headley. Pp. 224. 
London, Wiley and Putnam. 


Tuts belongs to the series of cheap American 
reprints which these active publishers issue 
from time to time, so as to form a little library 
of transatlantic literature. Like the African 
voyage we reviewed a few weeks since, the pre- 
sent, which reached us at the same time, is 
creditable to the selection; and English read- 
ers, though satiated beyond repletion with 
English tours in Italy,* will find something 
to entertain them in the descriptions, varying 
in hue, of a free citizen of the United States. 
For our author is not only a stern Republican, 
but a devoted Sentimentalist ; thus exemplify- 
ing two rather opposite qualities, and leading 
to somewhat incongruous manifestations of lik- 
ings and dislikings. How reconciled, the pre- 
face informs us, not very clearly, indeed ; for 
the change from the personal J to the plural 
our and we renders it difficult to guess whether 
the author himself, or somebody else, wrote it. 

“In passing through Italy (it says) one is 
constantly subjected to sudden and great tran- 
sitions of feeling. The ‘classic land’ and the 
‘home, of the Caesars’ have so long been a por- 
tion of the scholar’s dreams, and so brightly 
coloured with his own feelings, that the very 
matter-of-fact objects that stare him in the face, 
when he is expecting some hallowed monu- 
ment of the past, will often quite upset his 
gravity, and compel him to laugh, where he 
thought to have been serious and reflective. 
It has been my effort in these letters to give a 
faithful transcript of my feelings in all these 
sudden transitions. To some there may often 
appear too much lightness and frivolity. Far 
ourselves, we like to have a man give himself in 
his travels, we wish to hear him soliloquising, 
and we read his book, not to learn that he can 
be, or is, a very serious and profound man, but 
to know how things struck him, that is, travel 
with him. Amid the new and exciting scenes 
that constantly meet travellers in perhaps a 
hurried passage over a country, they cannot, 
and do not, have the views and feelings so often 
given, for appearance’ sake, as their honest 
ones.” 

From this specimen too much will not be 
expected in the style; but it is not, after all, 
so bad as the first step would induce us to ex- 
pect; and we pass the ill-chiselled door-steps 
for the ifiterior, taking a laugh at the entrance 
at one of the sailors of the ship which had the 
honour to transport the author from New York 
to Italy. 

“There was one tall, lank, regular Yankee 
among the crew, with a roguish twinkle to his 
small, half-concealed eye, that told of many a 
sly trick. Whenever he left the wheel to go 
forward, and I was on the quarter-deck, he 
would, invariably, as he passed me, roll an 


* By the by, we should not anticipate, but we hear 
that the genius of Dickens is about to beam on this 
field; and that his earliest publication is to treat of 
ltaly, with the view of exhibiting the different aspects 
of the country and people as presented to and seen 
by two English travelling families—the one sufficiently 
ee and the other sufficiently ignorant— 





enormous quid of tobacco from his mouth into 
one hand, and, fetching it a box with the other, 
send it far over the rail into the sea, and, at 
the same time, thrust his tongue into the vacant 
place, and toss me one of the drollest winks 
that ever set a theatre in a roar. One day I 
saw him making mats for the yards out of the 
ends of old ropes. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ George, so 
you keep to work.’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘there 
is no rest for poor Jack; if he can’t play the 
Jarman flute he must whistle,’ i. e., if he can’t 
do one thing, he must another.” 

The Straits of Gibraltar introduce us to a 
piece of the sentimental to which we have al- 
luded. 

“ The quietness of a summer morning rested 
on all the scene. Whether it was owing to the 
fresh view of land, or the beauty of the day, or 
the scene itself, I know not, but that day was 
one of enchantment to me. Its remembrance 
is more like a rich dream than a past experi- 
ence. ‘There was a combination of scenery, a 
succession of sensations followed by rapid as- 
sociations that bore me away for a time like a 
child. I surrendered my heart to its impulses, 
and let it regulate its own beatings. Distant 
mountains burying their heads in the smoky 
sky; towers, fortresses, abrupt rocks, smiling 
villages ; vineyards in which nestled white cot- 
tages ; a continent on either hand, and the blue 
Mediterranean before me; all coming or pass- 
ing on my sight, and shifting every moment, 
made it seem like a wizard land. At length 
Gibraltar—that grey old solitary rock—stood 
before me.” 

And yet there is a. little English poison in 
the view. 

“ As I looked on its grey top, it seemed con- 
scious ofits own greatness, and to utter a silent 
mockery on the pride of man. It is now Eng- 
land’s; but the hand that grasps it is slowly 
crumbling away. The conflicts for that moun- 
tain of stone are not yet ended. Whose next 
shall it be?” 

Perhaps annexed to Texas or Oregon ? 
Who knows? In spite of national character- 
istics ! 

** An Italian lady never sits and utters com- 
mon-places with freezing formality. She is 
more flexible, and indeed, if the truth must 
be said, better natured and happier, than too 
many of my countrywomen. She is not on 
the keen look-out lest she should fail to frown 
every time propriety demands. There is no 
country in the world where woman is so wor- 
shipped, and allowed to have her own way, as 
in America, and yet there is no country where 
she is so ungrateful for the place and power 
she occupies. Have you never in Broadway, 
when the omnibus was full, stepped out into | 
the rain to let a lady take your place, which | 
she most unhesitatingly did, and with an indif- 
ference in her manner as if she considered it 
the merest trifle in the world you had done ? | 
How cold and heartless her‘ thank ye,’ if she | 
gave one! Dickens makes the same remark | 
with regard to stage-coaches ; so does Hamilton. | 
Now, do such a favour for an Italian lady, and 
you would be rewarded with one of the sweetest | 





smiles that ever brightened on a human coun- | 


tenance. I do not go on the principle that a 


man must always expect a reward for his good 
deeds; yet, when I have had my kindest offices 
as a stranger received as if I were almost sus- 
pected of making improper advances, I have 
felt there was little pleasure in being civil. 
The ‘ grazie, signore,’ and smile with which an 
Italian rewards the commonest civility, would 
make the plainest woman appear handsome in 
the eyes of a foreigner, They also become 
more easily animated, till they make it all sun- 
light around them. They never tire you with 
the same monotonous aspect, but yield in tone 
and look to the passing thought, whether it be 
sad or mirthful; and then they are so free from 
all formality, and so sensitively careful of your 
feelings. I shall never forget one of the first 
acquaintances I made in Italy. I was at the 
Marquis of "3 one evening, conversing 
with some gentlemen, when the marquis came 
up and said, ‘Come, let me introduce you to a 
beautiful lady ;’ indeed, she was the most beau- 
tiful Italian woman I had ever seen. I de- 
clined, saying I did not understand the Italian 
language well enough to converse with so bril- 
liant a creature, ‘for you know (said I) one 
wants to say very clever things in such a case, 
and a blunder would be crucifying.’ ‘ Pooh, 
pooh,’ said he, ‘come along’—and taking me 
by the shoulders led me along, and forced me 
down into a chair by her side, saying, ‘ Now 
talk.’ If she had been half as much discon- 
certed as I was, I should have blundered beyond 
redemption; but the good-natured laugh with 
which she regarded the marquis’s performance 
entirely restored my confidence, and I stumbled 
along in the Italian for half an hour without 
her ever giving the least intimation, by look or 
word, that I did not speak it with perfect pro- 
priety. This same naivelé of manner extends 
itself every where. If you meet a beautiful 
peasant girl, and bow to her, instead of resent- 
ing it as an insult, she shews a most brilliant 
set of teeth, and laughs in the most perfect good 
humour. As I was once coming down from 
Mount Vesuvius, I passed an Italian lady with 
her husband, who, by their attendants, I took 
for persons of distinction. I had an immense 
stick in my hand, with which I had descended 
into the crater. As I rode slowly by, she turned 
to me in the pleasantest manner, and said, ‘ Ha 
un grand bastone, signore’ (you have got a 
large cane, sir). I certainly did not respect 
her less for her ‘forwardness!!’ (civility), but, 
on the contrary, felt I would have gone any 
length to have served her. Indeed, this same 
freedom from the ridiculous frigidity, which in 
my country is thought an indispensable safe- 
guard to virtue, is found every where in Eu- 
rope. It has given me, when a solitary stran- 
ger, many an happy hour on the Rhine and on 
the Mediterranean. In my late passage from 
Civita Vecchia to Naples in a steamer, I met 
an instance of this in the Russian baron and 
lady, and the pretty young Finlandess his niece. 
I forgot to mention the manner in which our 
acquaintance comtmnenced. The old gentleman 
and his niece were sitting on deck enjoying the 
moonlight, and looking off on the shores of 
Italy and the islands past which we were speed- 
ing like a spirit; while I was slowly pacing 
backwards and forwards, thinking now of the 
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sky I was under, and now of the far home on 
which a colder moonlight was sleeping, when 
the old baron pleasantly accosted me, and we 
slid off into an easy conversation. Soon after 
he went into the cabin a short time, when, pass- 
ing by the Finlandess, she addressed me so 
pleasantly and ladylike, that I was perfectly 
charmed with her civility. Ah, said I to myself, 
a solitary stranger would have promenaded the 
deck of a vessel in my fatherland long before 
one of my beautiful countrywomen would have 
uttered a word to cheer him, and make him 
long after bless her in his heart. The Italian 
has another attraction peculiar to the beings of 
warm climes; she possesses deeper emotions than 
those of colder latitudes, while she has less power 
to conceal them. The dark eye flashes out its 
love or its hatred as soon as felt; and in its 
intense and passionate gaze is an eloquence 
that thrills deeper than any language. She is 
a being all passion, which gives poetry to her 
movements, looks, and words. It has made 
her land the land of song, and herself an ob- 
ject of interest the world over. A beautiful 
eye and eyebrow are more frequently met here 
than at home. The brow is peculiarly beau- 
tiful; not merely from its regularity, but sin- 
gular flexibility. It will laugh of itself, and 
the slight arch always heralds and utters be- 
forehand the piquant thing the tongue is about 
to utter; and then she laughs so sweetly! 
Your Italian knows how to laugh, and, by the 
way, she knows how to walk, which: an Ameri- 
can lady does not. An American walks better 
than an English woman, who steps like a grena- 
dier, but still she walks badly.” [And no won- 
der, if she walk like a grenadier.] ‘“ Her move- 
ments lack grace, ease, and naturalness. Yet, 
notwithstanding all this, beauty of face is more 
common at home than here. I will not speak 


of moral qualities, for here the ‘ dark-eyed 
beauty’ of Italy must lose in comparison; and, 
indeed, with all her passionate nature, she is 
not capable of so lasting affection as an Ame- 


rican, 
able.” 

This is a fair sample of the book and the 
author, and requires no comment to point out 
its depths of thought, originalities of observa- 
tion, and beauties of comparison. And how 
speaks he of Byron at Genoa? 

“When Byron first started for Greece, he 
was driven back to Genoa by a storm, and is 
said to have expressed sad forebodings as he 
again wandered over this, his then solitary 
dwelling. The palace stands on:a hill, called 
the grand Paradise, from the magnificent view 
it commands. As I stood in the front cor- 
ridor, and looked off on the varied yet ever- 
glorious prospect, I felt that Byron, with his 
sensative nature, must have often been sub- 
dued by it, and especially his bold scepticism 
have stood rebuked in presence of the majestic 
Alps that towered on his vision. He wrote 
the ‘ Vision of Judgment’ Here; yet I could not 
but fancy, that, often at evening, when he rose 
from his unhallowed task, and came out to look 
on this lovely scene, his troubled spirit half 
resolved to abandon its sinful work. ‘he voice 
of God could reach his heart through nature, 
and tell ‘ him to his face that his evil was not 
good.’ His Italian teacher has been mine, and 
I often question him of Byron’s habits and 
character. He fully confirms the assertion of 
Hunt, that Byron was a penurious man, and 
capable of great littleness. His generous ac- 
tions were usually done for effect, and if fol- 
lowed out were found to be so managed as not 
to bring personal loss in the end. Shelley, he 
says, was a nobler man than either Hunt or 


It is fiercer, wilder, but more change- 





Byron. Hunt was cold and repulsive; Byron 
irritable, and often very unjust; while Shelley 
was gencrous and open-hearted. He had a 
copy of the ‘ Liberal,’ which they presented to 
him, and which I looked over with no ordinary 
feelings. In visiting Byron in his room, he 
said that he noticed four books always lying on 
the table. No matter what others might have 
been with them and taken away, these four 
always remained. It struck him they must be 
peculiar favourites of the poet, and so he had 
the curiosity to examine them, and found them 
to be the Bible, Machiavelli, Shakspeare, and 
Alfieri’s tragedies. It immediately struck me, 
that these four volumes were a perfect illustra- 
tion of Byron’s character. Machiavelli he 
loved for his contempt of mankind, making 
them all a flock of sheep, to be led or slaugh- 
tered at the will of one haughty man. It har- 
monised with his own undisguised scorn. The 
Bible he read and admired for its lofty poetry, 
and which Byron by the way never scrupled to 
appropriate. If, in his great ode on Bonaparte, 
he had followed Homer as closely as he has 
Isaiah, he would have been accused long ago 
of downright plagiarism. Alfieri he loved for 
his fiery and tempestuous nature, so much like 
his own. There was also in Alfieri the same 
haughty scorn that entered so largely in By- 
ron’s character. He had stormed through half 
of Europe, without deigning to accept a single 
invitation into society, treating the proudest 
nobility of England with supreme contempt. 
He had also the same passion for horses, and 
the same fierce hatred of control. Shakspeare 
he admired in common with every man of feel- 
ing or intellect. My teacher told me also, that 
in all his frequent visits to the poet’s house, he 
had never seen him walk. How like a spear 
in the side that club-foot always was to him ! 
His appearance on horseback, with his pale 
face, long hair, and velvet cap, he said, was 
very striking. The Countess Guiccioli seldom 
appeared in public with him, but her brother, 
Byron’s private secretary, usually accompanied 
him in his rides.” 

This occurs at pages 51-2; and at page 144, 
he repeats (Rome): “ We passed on to the 
tomb of Caius Cestus, which is built in the 
form of the pyramid. Near by is the English 
burial-ground. There I saw Shelley’s tomb, a 
plain marble tablet only. On it is written: 

“ Percy Byssue Sue_tey.— Cor Cordium.’ 
‘ Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.’ 
Cor cordium, ‘heart of hearts,’ is an allusion 
to the singular fact, that when Byron and Hunt 
burned his body by the gulf of Spezia, his heart 
alone remained unconsumed. With all his 
scepticism, he was a kind-hearted man. His 
Italian teacher was mine at Genoa, and he told 
me that Shelley was a nobler man than either 
Byron or Hunt. In an adjoining cemetery 
sleeps John Keats. A small marble slab, half 
hid amid the long grass, stands over the young 
poet. On it is written: ‘ This grave contains all 
that was mortal of a young English poet, who, 
on his deathbed, in the bitterness of his heart, 
at the malicious power of his enemies, desired 
these words to be engraved on his tombstone: 
Here lies one whose name was writ in water. 
Feb. 28, 1821.’ I stood alone over this solitary 
grave of genius, and wept. I have read of 
broken hearts, but nothing ever indicated to 
me half so lonely and desolate a heart as the 
dying language of Keats. So utterly broken 
was his spirit, and so reckless his despair, that 
he wanted to record his own ruin, and have his 
very tombstone tell how worthless were his life 





and name. A strangely sensitive being he was, 
to feel so deeply an unjust criticism that a 
hired reviewer could publish.” 

We had imagined that much of this nonsense 
had vanished ; but if it remains in such force 
as to draw iron tears, and make a Yankee 
weep, it may yet survive to another generation. 
As for himself, Mr. Headley is also (he informs 
us) a poet; and some verses he composed on 
the Villa di Negro were so much admired by 
its owner, that he responded in a like strain, 
only in French: 

* A Monsieur Headley. 
‘ Votre verve se plait d’embellir ma retraite 

Par des accords flatteurs: je vous connais potte ; 

Mon cceur, reconnaisant a ce trait de bonté, 

Vous offre le laurier de l’immortalité.’ 
Translation.—Y our genius is pleased to embel- 
lish my retreat by its flattering numbers. I 
recognise you a poet, and offer you the laurel 
of immortality.” 

And warming up still fiercer : 

‘* L’Amerique mest chére, et dans l’émotion 

J’adore avec respet immortal Washington. 

Et quel étre pouvrait a sa gloire se taire, 

Lui par son bras vanqueur, et par ses lois le pire, 
Qui refusa l’honneur de souverainté 

En donnant généreux la paix, la liberté. 

Dans cet Eden fleuri vous voyez son image 

Dressée, et dés long-temps, par un tribut d’hommage, 
En Europe le seul vénéré monument, 

Qui re¢oit de tous lieux et les voeux et accent. 

Je partage avec vous ce mouvement de ame; 
Apollon me sourit et son rayon m’enflamme, 

Et malgré mes vieux ans je puis par mes concerts 
Louer votre patrie en face 2 l’univers. 
Translation. — America is dear to me, and I 
adore the name of the immortal Washington, 
—the conqueror by his arm, and the father by 
his laws. Who can keep silence in the pre- 
sence of his glory? He refused the honour of 
sovereignty to give peace and liberty to his 
country. In this garden you see his statue 
sculptured,—for a long time the only monu- 
ment of him in Europe. My spirit partakes 
with yours its raptures. Apollo smiles on me, 
his rays inflame me, and despite my old age, | 
am able, by my strains, to praise your country 
in the face of the universe.” 





CENTO. 

German Ballads, Songs, §c. Translated and 
Original. Pp. 201. London, J. Burns. 
One of Mr. Burns’ cheap and acceptable con- 
tributions to the general literature of our time; 
and embellished in the Germanic style, which, 
if he did not make, he has much helped to 
make, the fashion. Here, at any rate, it is 
appropriate, and adds considerably to the inter- 

est of the little volume. 

The volume itself is composed of new trans- 
lations of popular legends, ballads, &c., from 
Schiller, Uhland, Biirger, Goethe, Korner, Beck- 
er, Fouqué, Chamisso, Freiligrath, and Von 
Stolterfoth; and of some twelve or fourteen 
which seem to be original compositions, of 
similar kind with the selections. The whole 
afford a good idea of the German mind as cast 
into this species of production; and from the 
strangeness, romantic wildness, and religious 
feeling with which the different pieces are 
more or less impregnated, will be perused with 
pleasure by the majority of readers, young and 
old. There are also a few of the grotesque and 
humorous cast; and one of them coming so 
near the style of our lamented friend Barham, 
that we offer no excuse for adopting it as a 
Specimen. 

“* The Enchanted Net. 


Could we only give credit to half we are told, 

There were sundry strange monsters existing of old ; 

For, without our disturbing those very large bones— 

Which have turned (for the rhyme’s sake, perhaps) 
into stones, 
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And have chosen to wait a 
Long while hid in strata, 
While old Time has been dining on empires and 
thrones— 
(Old bones and dry bones, 
Leg-bones and thigh-bones, 
Bones of the vertebra, bones of the tail, 
Very like, only more so, the bones of a whale, 
Bones that were very long, bones that were very short, 
They have never as yet found a real fossil merry- 
thought, 
Perchance because mastodons, burly and big, 
Considered all funny bones quite infra dig.) 
Skulls have they found in strange places imbedded, 
Which at least prove their owners were very long- 
headed ; 
And other queer things,—which it’s not my intention, 
Lest I weary your patience, at present to mention, 
As I think I can prove, without farther apology, 
What I said to be true sans appeal to geology, 
That there lived in the good old days gone by 
Things unknown to our modern philosophy. 
And a giant was then no more out of the way, 
Than a dwarf is now in the present day. 


Sir Eppo of Epstein was young, brave, and fair; 

Dark were the curls of his clustering hair, 

Dark the moustache that o’ershadowed his lip, 

And his glance was as keen as the sword at his hip; 

— ong enemy’s charge was like lightning’s fierce 
shock, 

His seat was as firm as the wave-beaten rock ; 

And woe to the foeman whom pride or mischance 

Opposed to the stroke of his conquering lance. 

He earved at the board, and he danced in the hall, 

And the ladies admired him—each one and all: 

In a word, I should say he appears to have been 

As nice a young ‘ ritter’ as ever was seen. 


He could not read nor write, 
He could not spell his name; 
Towards being a clerk, Sir Eppo his + mark 
Was as near as he ever came, 
He had felt no vexation 
From multiplication ; 
Never puzzled was he 
By the rule of three; 
The practice he’d had 
Did not drive him mad, 
Because it all lay : 
Quite a different “e 
The asses’ bridge, that bridge of sighs, 
Had (lucky dog!) ne’er met his eyes. 
In a very few words, he expressed his intention 
Once for all to decline every Latin declension, 
When persuaded to add, by the good Father Herman, 
That most classical tongue to his own native German. 
And no doubt he was right in 
Point of fact, for a knight in 
Those days was supposed to like nothing but fighting ; 
And one who had learned any language that is hard, 
Would have stood a good chance of being burned for 
a wizard. 
Education, being then never pushed to the verge ye 
Now see it, was chiefly confined to the clergy. 


’T was a southerly wind and a cloudy sky, 
For aught that I know to the contrary ; 
If it wasn’t, it ought to have been properly, 
As it’s certain Sir Eppo, his feather-bed scorning, 
Thought that something proclaimed it a fine hunting 
morning ; 
So pronouncing his benison 
O’er a cold haunch of venison, 
He floored the best half, drank a gallon of beer, 
And set out on the Taunus to chase the wild deer, 


Sir Eppo he rode through the good green wood, 
And his bolts flew fast and free; 
He knocked over a hare, and he passed the lair 
(The tenant was out) of a grisly bear; 
He started a wolf, and he got a snap shot 
At a beunding roe, but he touched it not, 
Which caused him to mutter a nau zhty word 
In German, which luckily nobody heard, 
For he said it right viciously ; 
And he struck his steed with his arméd heel, 
As though horseflesh were but iron or steel, 
Or any thing else that’s unable to feel. 
What is the sound that meets his ear? 
Is it the plaint of some wounded deer? 
Is it the wild-fowl’s mournful ery, 
Or the scream of yon eagle soaring high? 
Or is it only the southern breeze 
Waving the bouglis of the dark pine-trees? 
No—Sir Eppo, be sure ’tis not any of these: 
And hark again! 
It comes more plain— 
’Tis a woman’s voice in grief or pain. 
Like an arrow from the string, 
Like a stone that leaves the sling, 
Like a railroad-train with a Queen inside, 
With directors to poke and directors to guide, 
Like the rush upon deck when a vessel is sinking, 
Like (IL yow 1’m hard-up for a simile) winking, 





Sir Eppo sprang forward, o’er river and bank all, 
And found—a young lady chained up by the ankle,— 
Yes, chained up in a cool and business-like way, 
As if she’d been only the little dog Tray ; 
While, the more to secure every knight-errant’s pity, 
She was really and truly excessively pretty. 
Here was a terrible state of things! 
Down from his saddle Sir Eppo springs, 
As lightly as if he were furnishe with wings, 
While every plate in his armour rings. 
The words that he uttered were short and few, 
But pretty much to the purpose too, 
As sternly he asked, with lowering brow, 
‘Who dared to do it?’ and ‘ Where is he now?’ 
*T were long to tell 
Each word that fell 
From the coral lips of that demoiselle ; 
However, as far as I’m able to see, 
The pith of the matter appeared to be, 
That a horrible giant, twelve fect high, 
Having gazed on her charms with a covetous eye, 
Had stormed their castle, murdered Papa, 
Aud behaved very rudely to poor dear Mamma, 
Taken french leave with the family plate, 
And walked off with herself at a terrible rate ; 
hen, by way of conclusion 
To all this confusion, 
Tied her up, like a dog, 
To a nasty great log, 
To induce her (the brute) to become Mrs. Gog ;— 
That ’twas not the least use for Sir Eppo to try 
To chop off his head, or to poke out his eye, 
As he’d early in life done a bit of Achilles 
(Which much better than taking an ‘ Old Parr’s life- 
rill’ is), 
Had’ been dipped in the Styx, or some equally old 
stream, 
And might now face unharmed a battalion of Cold- 
stream. 
But she’d thought of a scheme, 
Which did certainly seem 
Very likely to pay—no mere vision or dream. 
It appears that the giant each day took a nap 
For an hour (the wretch!) with his head in her lap: 
Oh, she hated it so! but then what could she do 7—~ 
Here she paused, and Sir Eppo remarked, ‘ Very 


true ;’— 
And that during this time one might pinch him or 
shake him, 
Or do just what one pleased, but that nothing could 
wake him, 
While each horse and each man in the emperor’s pay 
Would not be sufficient to move him away, 
Without magical aid, from the spot where he lay. 
In an old oak-chest, in an up-stairs room 
Of poor Papa s castle, was kept an heir-loom, 
An enchanted net, made of iron links, 
Which was brought from Palestine, she thinks, 
By her great Grandpapa, who had been a crusader ; 
If she had but got that, she was sure it would aid her. 
Sir Eppo, kind man, 
Approves of the plan ; 
Says he’ll do all she wishes as quick as he can; 
Begs she wont fret if the time should seem long; 
Snatches a kiss, which was ‘ pleasant but wrong ;’ 
Mounts, and taking a fence in good fox-hunting style, 
Sets off for her family seat on the Weil, 
The sun went down, 
The bright stars burned, 
The morning came, 
And the knight returned ; 
The net he spread 
O’er the giant’s bed; 
While the eglantine, and hare-bell blue, 
And some nice green moss, on the spot he threw; 
Lest perch the alarm should take, 
And not choose to sleep from being too wide awake, 


Hark to that sound! 
The rocks around 
Tremble—it shakes the very ground; 

While Irmengard cries, 

As tears stream from her eyes— 
A lady-like weakness we must not despise— 
(And here, let me add, I have been much to blame, 
As I long ago ought to have mentioned her name)— 
‘Here he comes! now do hide yourself, dear Eppo, 





pray; 
For my sake, I entreat you, keep out of his way.’ 
Scarce had the knight 
Time to get out of sight 
Among some thick bushes, which covered him quite, 
Ere the giant appeared—oh, he was such a fright! 
He was very square built, a good twelve feet in height, 
— =— (three yards round the waist) seemed 
00 tight ; 


ht 
While, to add even yet to all this singularity, 
He had but one eye, and his whiskers were carroty. 
What an anxious moment !—will he lie down ? 
Oh, how their hearts beat !—he seems to frown,— 
No, ’tis only an impudent fly that’s been teasing 
His sublime proboscis, and set him a-sneezing. 





Attish-hu! attish-hu! 
You brute, how I wish you 
Were but as geeuteel as the Irish lady, 
Dear Mrs. O’Grady, 
Who, chancing to sneeze in a noble duke’s face, 
Hoped she had’nt been guilty of splashing his grace. 
Now, look out. Yes, he will! No, he won’t!—by the 
powers ! 
I thought he was taking alarm at the flowers; . 
But it luckily seems, his gigantic invention — 
Has at once set them down as a little attention 
On Irmengard’s part, done by way of suggestion 
That she means to say ‘ yes’ when he next pops the 
question. 
There! he’s down! now he yawns, and in one minute 
more— 
I thought so, he’s safe—he’s beginning to snore; 
He is wrapped in that sleep he shall wake from no 
more. 
From his girdle the knight took a ponderous key— 
lt fits—and once more is fair Irmengard free : 
From heel to head, and from head to heel, 
They wrap their prey in that net of steel, 
And they weave the edges together with care, 
As you finish a purse for a fancy-fair, 
Till the last knot is tied by the diligent pair. 
At length they have ended their business laborious, 
And Eppo shouts, ‘ Bagged him, by all that is glorious !’ 
No billing and cooing, 
You must up and be doing, 
Depend on’t, sir knight, this is no time for wooing ; 
You'll discover, unless you progress rather smarter, 
That catching a giant’s like catching a Tartar : 
He still has some thirty-five minutes to sleep ; 
Close to this spot hangs a precipice steep, 
Like Shakespeare's tall cliff which they shew one at 
Dover; 
Drag him down to the brink, and then let him roll over; 
As they scarce make a capital crime of infanticide, 
There can’t be any harm in a little giganticide. 
* Pull him, and haul him! take care of his head! 
Oh, how my arms ache—he’s heavy as lead !’ 
‘ That'll do, love —I’m sure I can move him alone, 
Though I’m certain his weight is a good forty stone.’ 
Yo, heave ho! roll him along, 
(It’s exceedingly lucky the net’s pretty strong) ; 
Once more—that’s it—there, now, I think, 
He’s done to a turn, he rests on the brink; 
At it again, and over he goes 
To furnish a feast for the hooded crows ; 
Each vulture that makes the Taunus his home, 
May dine upon giant for months to come. 


Lives there a man so thick of head 
To whom it must in words be said, 
How Eppo did the lady wed, 

And built upon the giant’s bed 

A castle, walled and turreted ? 

We will hope not; or if there be, 
Defend us from his company!” 

Having given this long sample of the amus- 
ing, we cannot afford much room for the seri- 
ous; and, indeed, we think we had better con- 
tent ourselves with simply, but cordially, re- 
commending it to the public. We like, however, 
to shew that we have line by line gone before 
it; and to prove this, would ask the poet by 
what art of dye (we see several advertised in 
the newspapers) he contrived to make the lady’s 
hair, in “The Hermit and the White Wolf,” so 
soon acquire the desirable glossy black; for in 
page 138 it is— 

“‘ Through her golden locks ;” 
and in page 142— 
‘* She shook her tresses black :*? 
quite the reverse of Hudibras’s daybreak— 
“ When, like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn!” 

Dryburgh Abbey, and other Poems. By the Rev. 
T. A. Holland, M.A. A new Edit. Pp, 131. 
London, Saunders and Otley. 

WE do not remember the edition of 1826, nor 
have we much acquaintance with the new pieces, 
which have chiefly appeared in various periodi- 
cals. We must, therefore, say the little we 
have to say of the present publication as if it 
were altogether a novelty. 

The writer received some part of his edu- 
cation in Edinburgh five-and-twenty years ago; 
and being the grand-nephew of the Earl of 
Buchan (a warm friend to the Literary Gazette 
on its début and in its earlier course of years) 
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visited that nobleman at his seat near Dry- 

burgh, which suggested the idea of the longest 
oem. 

Well acquainted with that locality, we could 
not help being struck with the first lines: 

“ Dryburgh! I fain would sing thy towers, 
Thy ruddy rocks, thine oaken bowers, 
Primeval woods, whose awful shade 
Arched the hoar Druid’s vista glade, 
Ere yet yon reverend pile arose 
*Mid twilight gloom and dank repose.” 

To us, we must say, the “ towers’’ of the old 

abbey and the “ ruddy rocks” of Tweedside 

are not only altogether a poetical license but 
quite apocryphal; but the following lines are 
truthful and descriptive : 

“ Where winds fair Tweed her silver tide, 

By Eildon’s wizard-haunted side, 

And with her fond encircling waves 

The sacred banks of Dryburgh laves— 
There Nature, ever smiling bland, 

Has richly beautified the land: | 
Pomona’s fragrance glads the air, 

Ceres waves wide her yellow hair, 

And Flora’s gems of starry sheen 

Braid the sloped margin’s velvet green. 
Emerging still above the wood, 

Reflected in the crystal flood, 

The abbey’s fretted nave appears, 

A monument of other years. 

The arch arrested in its span, 

Blurred frieze, where wreath of roses ran, 
The saintless niche, the spiral stair 

That ends its flight abrupt in air, 

And vaults, through which the wild winds sigh, 
Tell tales of ages long gone by.” 

Other adjacent localities are sweetly pen- 
cilled, with natural feeling, and very lightly 
tainted with classical allusions, which do not 
belong to the scene, and are consequently out 
of place. For example: “ the lassie’s tinkling 
lute ;”’ where is it ? 

The minor productions are mostly on sub- 
jects of no general interest, being suggested by 
personal, family, or local feelings; and only 
display an amiable disposition. Some epigrams 
do not recommend themselves by point; or at 
least won’t bear translation. Ex. gr.: 

“In Virum Reverendum e fenestris Edine villam Largo, 
spe olim eam, cure pastorali, obtinendi, respicientem, 
A.D. 1820. 

Ille petit, sperans, oculis meliora, citoque 

Hi super urbe movent, volitantque ad littus, et ultra; 

Oceanoque solent defessi incumbere—Largo. 

TRANSLATION. 

On a Clergyman from his window, in Edinvurgh, look- 
ing upon Largo in Fife, with some expectation of one 
day becoming Minister of that Parish. 

His hopeful eye that seeks for better days, 

O’er town, and shore, and frith, excursive strays ; 

Yet rests incumbent on Fife’s verdant marge, 

Seeming to wander on the ecean Large. 

On the River Luvant. 

You ask me why in summer time 
Lavant owns no classic nymph : 

Alack! at summer’s golden prime, 

Naiads there would find no lymph. 

On a Book intituled ‘ Propaganda.’ 

My kindred quill can scarce refuse 
To blurt this gentle slander: 

Sure it must be some proper goose 
That penned the ‘ Propa-ganda.’” 


Eheu, jam satis ! 


Chavenage. By R. W. Huntley, M.A. Pp. 158. 
London, J. Burns. 
A POETICAL, religious, and traditionary ver- 
sion relating to the civil wars of Charles I. and 
the Parliament, and connected with the Cots- 
wold hills in Worcestershire. It describes and 
enters much into the polemical and political 
views of the various actors in that wretched 
drama; and derives its only claim to imagina- 
tive composition from embodying a belief re- 
specting Col. Stephens, whose death and eu- 
pernatural exit from the visible world was a 
judgment for his having been seduced by Ire- 
ton to vote for the death of his king. Two 
ballads are added, both in the same loyal vein. 





Poems. By a Father and Daughter. Pp. 433. 

Saunders and Otley. 
DivipeEp into four parts—1, memorials of emi- 
nent persons and events; 2, heroic and senti- 
mental pieces; 3, religious and moral; and 4, 
dramatic sketches—these compositions belong 
to an elder school than that of the present day. 
Smooth, passionless, and generally on subjects 
more indifferent than striking, their impres- 
sion is but feeble. 


Poems. By Allan Park Paton. Pp. 216. 
Saunders and Otley. 
Tuts is adash. ‘The Escape from the Berg” 
boldly and baldly opens the volume thus: 
‘“*T have been since that height at the sea, 
Three-fourths of my life I’ve been there, 
Its breezes, they tell me, have bent me a bit, 
And there’s some of its foam on my hair. 
They say, too, I1’m roughish, like it, in my way; 
But then I’m as open, I’ll swear,” 
This, we confess, rather staggered us; and we 
turned over the leaf to 
“T have seen, to a level of froth, 
The ocean crushed down by the blast ; 
Like some serpent from hell, in the pitchy black night, 
Seen the blue lightning wreathing the mast ; 
And in the wild gleam that it threw on the deep, 
The sea-monster glancing aghast. : 
I have been in a tempest so fierce, 
That the sea-eagle, powerful and fleet, 
Which, with wave-searching vision aud cloud-cleay- 
ing wing, 
In the face of the hurricane beat, 
Has been stay’d in its pride, borne backward with 
screams, 
And dashed into death at my feet.” 
Yet there is an unchastised wildness and ima- 
gination in the writer, which might be poetry ; 
as it is, it is mostly raving : witness :— 
“* On sudden rain after long drought. 
“ Am I awake, or is it a dream? 
Beside the fresh run of a streamlet I seem ; 
And, strange! o’er my head it appears to be flowing. 
I hear it as over the roof it is going— 
_O’er the caves. Ah, how lulling its strain! 
Now it grows more distinct—it is tinkling and clear. 
Oh, can it be it which is blessing my ear? 
Yes, it must be. Hurrah for the rain! 
We know not His ways, and we should not complain, 
Ile knows what we want. Hurrah for the rain ! 
The bright-dashing rain! 
The fresh-splashing rain! 
Welcome reviver! Hurrah for the rain! 


But there are redeeming thoughts and pas- 
sages. A sailor’s story is well told; imitation 
of Whistlecraft clever ; and almost every piece 
exciting interest, though disfigured by faults 
obnoxious to good taste and critical judgment. 





A History of British Freshwater Alga, including 
Descriptions of the Desmidee and Diat ee, 
§c. By A. Hill Hassall (Member of many 
Societies). 2 vols. 8vo. London, S. Highley, 
H. Bailliére; Edinb., Sutherland and Knox. 

Tuis ‘is a truly conscientious work on natural 

history, with “ upwards of a hundred plates,” 

carefully and accurately executed, to illustrate 

it. Weare ashamed to dismiss so valuable a 

production in so brief a compass; but what can 

we do? Extracts cannot be made to give any 
idea of the thorough labour bestowed by Mr. 

Hassall on the most minute investigations to 

illustrate this curious division of botanical sci- 

ence. We rejoice to see it modestly acknow- 
ledged that so small a number of subscribers as 
are printed in the list is enow to save the au- 
thor from pecuniary risk; but we trust that the 
lovers of botany will so justly appreciate his 
services, as to reward them in a manner far 
more commensurate with his deserts. He has 
truly given us, as far as observation has gone, 

a very complete history of British freshwater 

alge; since reading which it is impossible to 

describe how much additional pleasure we have 
had in wandering by little meadow water- 








courses, and even by ditches and stagnant pools, 


We will not trouble our readers with a cata- 
logue of families, genera, varieties, &c. &Xc.; 
but by way of an amusing example of the en- 
thusiasm which the study of even these small 
deer may inspire, quote a bit of French glorifi- 
cation: 

“ DrapaRNALpia Bory.—Char. Filaments 
free, not immersed in gelatinous fluid. Dra- 
parnaldia Bory, in Annales du Museum, vol. xii. 
Charospermum Link, in Hort. Phys. 5. Batra- 
chospermum in part, Vauch. Hist. des Conf. 
‘ It is to Draparnard that I dedicate this genus, 
which forms the subject of this new memoir. 
Those who have been acquainted with that na- 
turalist alone know all that he was capable of; 
active, indefatigable, he was fitted for studies 
the most diverse. Wise and prudent, also timid 
in his researches, he hastened not to publish ; 
he collected facts, he matured them, he wished 
his works to be without reproach. Misfortunes 
and death have surprised him before the exe- 
cution of his projects; his career is closed before 
his writings have established his reputation. 
Scarcely a few phrases, escaped from his pen, 
and committed to paper, remain; and the loss 
of treasures which he had collected in his me- 
moirs occasions the greater regret to those 
who loved him for cherishing the sciences as he 
cherished them. I could doubtless have se- 
lected, amongst so many rare and new vegeta- 
bles which presented themselves to me in my 
voyages,—I could have found, I say, some genus 
more analogous to the beauties of his spirit up- 
on which to place the name of Draparnard ; ma- 
jestic palm-trees, brilliant with vigour, reigning 
over the forest, should perpetuate his remem- 
brance. But the modest manes of my friend, 
have they not approved my choice? ‘They will 
smile on that which I have done. May his 
name live amongst the Conferve, which were his 
dearest study !’ ”’ 

Our own countryman is more sober. Ex. gr. 
he says on a matter of considerable interest : 

“It appears to me that, from the fact dis- 
closed of the union and concentration of the 
contents of two cells in so many Conferve, no 
argument can be deduced either in favour of 
the sexuality or animality of the Conferve, nu- 
merous species occurring, as already observed 
in the introduction, in which this curious phe- 
nomenon is wholly wanting. For my own part 
I trouble myself but little with the disputes 
about the boundaries of the two great divisions 
of the organised world; which forcibly remind 
me of the search carried on by ancient philoso- 
phers for days and years after the much-desired 
but imaginary philosopher's stone, endowed with 
such all-pervading influence; or the equally 
fruitless inquiry after perpetual motion; or any 
other of the wild chimeras to which the minds 
of men have from time to time been given. It 





is my belief that no such rigid boundary exists ; 
| for in living nature there are no abrupt un- 
| sightly chasms; all is uniformity, transition, 
design. To the group Cystosperme@ are to be 
referred all the true Conferve; but before ad- 
mitting any species as such, it is necessary that 
it should undergo a rigorous examination ; for 
we find placed among the Conferve proper many 
species having no relation whatever with those 
| near to which they are placed, but are referri- 
| ble to some others of the genera belonging to 
the other divisions of the Conferve already es- 
tablished. Thus C. alpina, C. purpurescens, C. 
zonata, C. punctata, C. ericetorum, C. mucosa, are 
| placed by Agardh the elder and Harvey amongst 
| the Conferve properly so called. The first two, 
| nevertheless, are Conjugatea, C. zonata and C. 
punctata Spheroplea, and C. mucosa a Desmi- 
dium,” 
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As we have remarked, the literary illustration 
of such a performance is impossible; but we 
confidently refer botanists to the first volume of 
excellent text, and the second of capital plates. 





Inp1a.—Four Years’ Service in the East. By 
Capt. J. M. B. Neill, 40th Regiment. 8vo, 
pp- 364. Bentley. 

The Punjaub, §c. By Lieut.-Col. Steinbach. 
Pp. 145. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Two publications which convey information 

to us on Indian subjects of considerable im- 

portance. Captain Neill served with General 

Nott, and gives us a spirited account of his 

Affghanistan compaigns in 1841-2; but as we 

have been called upon already and frequently 

to traverse this ground, we shall content our- 
selves with quoting only two or three brief ex- 
emplary passages. On the march for Cabul, 

October 14th, the journal says: 

“ Entered the Khourd Cabul Pass; the road 
very narrow, but better for marching than the 
Bolan, being less stony; as in the latter, how- 
ever, there is a stream, which, in its serpentine 
course, crosses and re-crosses the road, and 
which we had to ford upwards of twenty times. 
On either side of the road, steep, nay, almost 
perpendicular hills tower to an immense height; 
in many places the path is overhung by rocks 
and cliffs, which it would be perfectly impos- 
sible to crown from the interior of the pass; 
and if well defended it would require an army 
not only strong in courage, but in numbers 
also, to carry it. Even now the cold was in- 
tense, the water forming in icicles on the 
wheels of the guns as they passed through the 
stream ; judge, then, what must have been the 
sufferings of our famished, disheartened, and 
devoted troops, who traversed it in the month 
of January, when the ground was covered with 
snow, and they were exposed to the heavy and 
too unerring fire of the Affghans! The pass 
was literally sttewed with the horrid remains 
of men,—skeletons they could not be called, 
for in many the features were so hideously per- 
fect, that little difficulty was experienced in 
recognising, in this sad and changed state, those 
who had been known in life. Mingling with 
the corpses of our comrades were those of 
camels, horses, &c. In some places the slain 
lay in heaps, probably marking the place where 
they had made a gallant but ineffectual stand; 
in others they were to be seen crowded in the 
caves and crevices whither they had fled from 
one sure death to meet another, even more 
dreadful and lingering. Nor were the evi- 
dences of death confined to those whose loss 
we were here to avenge. Several corpses of 
the straggling followers of the divisions in front, 
who had been cut up and plundered, were lying 
about. All around was horror, the very birds 
of prey seemed scared by such a sickening, 
such a revolting spectacle! 

‘ For, oh! to see the unburied heaps 
On which the lovely moonlight sleeps— 
The very vultures turn away, 
And sicken at so foul a prey !’ 

The painful feelings connected with our march 

through this appalling scene of death were aug- 

mented by its being impossible to avoid driving 
the guns over the remains of our slaughtered 
comrades: the wheels crushed the bones of 
those unburied masses, and the harsh, agonis- 
ing sound struck mournfully and direfully on 
the heart. There was no sun to impart a ray 
of cheerfulness to the bold and beautiful moun- 
tain-scenery around—nothing to dispel the 
gloom and horror of our associations, and lead 
the mind to happier subjects for contemplation 





than the sad, affecting, and humiliating scene 
through which, in this ‘ valley of the shadow of 
death,’ we had passed, and from which at length, 
in sorrow and in heaviness, we emerged.” 

This is a horrid picture of war; but it was 
not always the past which revolted the feel- 
ings. “All the baggage and the old rear-guard 
having cleared the pass, our companies were 
withdrawn, and we also retraced our steps. I 
was ordered to move in advance with two com- 
panies ; following me were the two guns, and 
bringing up the rear were the remaining com- 
panies of the 40th and the two of the 41st. 
During our passage through the narrow defile, 
a continued fire from matchlocks was kept up 
on us; occasionally the bullets whistled un- 
pleasantly near, but, thanks to the intense dark- 
ness of the night, the Affghans could not take 
good aim. They were completely out of our 
sight, and it would have been useless attempt- 
ing to fire at them. One young soldier, not- 
withstanding the caution to reserve his fire, 
thinking he saw something moving along the 
top of one of the ridges, could not withstand 
the temptation to try and dislodge it: the flash 
from his musket giving the enemy a correct 
idea of where we were, brought down upon us 
a volley, but, strange to relate, only one man 
was hit. After running the gauntlet between 
the high rocks for about a mile and a half, we 
cleared the pass with only one man wounded, 
although several hundred rounds had been dis- 
charged at us: so much for the Affghans as 
marksmen. * * ® Our loss in camp- 
followers to-day must have been immense,— 
judging from the numbers of these poor crea- 
tures we saw lying about, even in the short 
distance we traversed while proceeding to re- 
inforce the rear-guard.” 

Another melancholy scene is thus depicted: 
© 24th. Sultanpoor, nine miles, road good 
over a sandy plain; the enemy still continuing 
to follow us, several of them were cut up to- 
day, without doing much injury to us. Poor 
Ravenscroft, 3d cavalry, died this morning of 
the wounds he had received in the cavalry af- 
fair on the 28th of August last. At night all 
his old friends attended to pay the last tribute 
of respect to his memory. To guard against 
the remains of our comrades being disinterred, 
it was necessary to bury them with the greatest 
secrecy, the ground being afterwards carefully 
levelled, and generally a fire lighted on it, to 
mark, as it were, the spot where some of the 
soldiers had been cooking. Ravenscroft’s grave 
was dug inside the mess-tent of his regiment. 
Here we all assembled; a few wax candles 
glimmered faintly round the grave, and at ten 
P.M. the solemn service of our church was read 
over his body, which was lowered by some of 
his troopers ; the grave was then filled up and 
made even with the rest of the ground. In the 
morning the tent was struck, and a fire was 
kindled on another of those graves of the brave 
o’er which ‘not a soldier discharged his fare- 
well shot.’ ”” 

And having gone through these perils and 
sufferings, we read with regret their welcome 
back: ‘ Scarcely (says Captain N.) had we 
cleared the passes when we were assailed by 
accounts, in the columns of part of the Indian 
press, of the horrible excesses we had com- 
mitted. Enormities unheard or unthought of 
were most unblushingly laid to our door. Men 
unprincipled enough had been found to detail 
the perpetration of crimes which they well knew 
had never disgraced our army ;— individuals 
there were fiendish enough to seem ‘loosed out 
of hell to speak of horrors,’ which had their 
existence only in their own black and malignant 





hearts.. Such was the return for our services 
from a contemptible section of our countrymen! 
—such the gratitude of a tribe of hirelings, who, 
perched aloft on their tripod stools, dared to 
vilify the members and impugn the actions of 
an army, the meanest spirit in which soared 
immeasurably superior above their traducers! 
Well might General Nott with difficulty curb 
his indignation when he was required to answer 
queries called forth by the propagation of false- 
hoods so base and dastardly. ‘I am desired to 
state,’ writes this illustrious man, ‘ whether un- 
resisting individuals were destroyed in cold 
blood for mere vengeance? and whether wo- 
men were either violated, or murdered for their 
ornaments ?’—‘I will endeavour to suppress my 
scorn and indignation while I shortly reply to 
this charge, or suspicion, or whatever it may 
be called by the persons from whom it ema- 
nated.’ Our armies had marched to Cabul 
through scenes well calculated to excite the 
most revengeful and bitter passions. On the 
one hand, the walls of the citadel of Ghuznee 
were written over with accounts of the indig- 
nities and ill-treatment our captive country- 
men there experienced; on the other side, 
General Pollock advanced through passes where 
almost every step spoke of treachery—where 
the blood of our yet tombless dead was still 
crying aloud for vengeance. Yet forbearance 
and humanity undeviatingly marked our pro- 
gress. The honour due for the practice of 
that difficult forbearance—the brightest jewel 
in the crown of glory which our soldiers had 
achieved—their malicious calumniators would 
fain have wrested from them; but it was in 
vain. A nobler and better spirit actuated the 
people of England! to them the integrity of 
our actions needed no vindication—proudly 
and dearly will they cherish the remembrance 
of our services in Affghanistan. To us the re- 
collection of those services is hallowed by the 
approbation of our sovereign, and endeared by 
the admiration of a grateful country!” 

With another extract of a different nature we 
finish our brief notice. ‘About two miles from 
our encampment, passed the celebrated Tope 
of Maunicyaula, a large and singular-looking 
dome, built of hard stone—supposed to be a 
Grecian structure, coeval with the time of 
Alexander the Great. Near camp were the 
extensive ruins of an ancient city.” 

And it is added in a note: “ By the active 
and persevering researches of Mr. Masson ana 
Dr. Martin Honisberger, a great number of 
topes resembling this one have been discovered 
in the tract extending between the river of 
Cabul and Hindoo Coosh, from the Hydaspes 
to Cabul. The oldest coin found in those 
buildings of which the date is known is one of 
the second triumvirate in the first century 
before Christ, and the last is of Khoosroo Pur- 
beez, in the sixth century after.Christ. The 
construction of the topes, therefore, was pro- 
bably within those epochs.” 

The Punjaubd volume, with a good map, makes 
us acquainted with all these Singhs whose trea- 
cheries and slaughters resound through every 
organ of Indian intelligence. How soon it will 
be added to our Eastern empire is rather a 
pressing consideration, and we care not to dis- 
cuss a question which the next mail may shew 
to be settled. It is certainly a fine and fer- 
tile country, possessing considerable mineral 
wealth, abounding in animal life, and the popu- 
lation amounting probably to between four and 
five millions, if we add to the Sikhs above a 
million of Kashmireans and natives of Ladakh 
and Bulte. 

We refrain from quotations; and the little 
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book is well worth reading through by all who 
desire to be well informed respecting Lahore 
and its sadly agitated territory. 


Altogether, we repeat, the romance of the 
Talba is certainly the most poetic and the most 
impassioned of all Mrs. Bray’s works. 





The Talba; or, Moor of Portugal: a Romance. 

y Mrs. Bray. Longmans. 
Tuts is the fifth volume of the series of Mrs. 
Bray’s works of fiction. In our general review 
of this lady’s writings, we alluded to the pre- 
sent as perhaps the most epic of them all; and 
mentioned the remark of our ever-lamented 
poetess, L.E. L., that the Talba contained some 
of the most powerful scenes she had ever read 
inawork of imagination. Certainly there could 
not have been selected a more interesting sub- 
ject than the deeply affecting story of the un- 
happy Ines de Castro, which forms the leading 
feature of the romance. With this the author 
has combined a tale of the Moors—wild and 
beautiful in itself, but deriving a double in- 
terest from the combination. In the treat- 
ment of the tragedy of Ines, Mrs. Bray affords 
another striking instance of the truth of a 
remark we have often made, that a subject, 
however well known, may become new under 
the touch of genius. And we may instance, 
among the charms so plentifully thrown over 
her theme by the author, that admirable scene 
where Ines, accompanied by her children, 
throws herself at the feet of Alonso and pleads 
to him for mercy, and of which it was said by a 
celebrated critic, “that no one but Mrs. Siddons 
could have done justice to it.’ The chapter 
where the unhappy Ines, unconscious of the 
fate that awaits her, visits her sleeping children, 
is also exquisitely tender, and contrasts im- 
pressively with what immediately follows in 
the chamber of midnight council, where the 
wretched men, who, to screen their own villany, 
are bent on her destruction, deliberate on the 
means for the accomplishment of their horrid 
purpose. 

In this romance are likewise several very 
fine reflections on human life; and many deli- 
cate traits in the development of the feelings 
of the heart. The descriptive sketches are 
ably pencilled: such as those of the valley of 
Cintra, the ruined Moorish palace, the moon- 
light landscape, and the early morning. 

In her general preface, Mrs. Bray tells us 
she was careful to distinguish between the 
Moors such as they were in their flourishing 
state under the Caliphs of the West, and the 
same race of men when hatred, oppression, and 
superstition, on the part of their Christian con- 
querors, had changed their manners, and, in 
some degree, their nature. They were a nation 
—like the Jews of old—peculiar to themselves, 
cesembling no other: ardent and noble in their 
virtues, but not less marked in their vices; 
the Moors were, in fact, a people of passion. 
In the character of Hassan (the Talba), our 
authoress tells us she endeavoured to depict 
one which no other writer of fiction has yet 
employed: for a Talba, in his peculiar office 
and the varied qualities necessary to fill it, had, 
at the date of the tale, no prototype in Europe. 
He was at once warrior, councillor, philosopher, 
diviner, and magician; whilst his profound 
study of the occult sciences rendered him, in 
the eyes of the people, something almost more 
than mortal. His councils were oracles, his 
person sacred, his sword the chastening weapon 
of Heaven entrusted toa human hand. In Has- 
san Mrs. Bray has endeavoured to portray 
such a character acting on true principles of 
greatness ; on those strong impressions of moral 
truth and justice which, even in a follower of 
Mahomet, God has implanted in his breast 
** to be a law unto himself.” 





HOLMES’ CASPIAN. 
[Second notice.] 

THE public interest excited by our first notice 
of this volume is no doubt “ fructifying”’ on its 
perusal ; but still it is our duty to proceed with 
our agreeable task for the bencfit of those who 
may not be able, for some time, to drink at the 
fountain-head. We therefore resume our no- 
tice with some extracts descriptive of the shore 
of the sea which gives the title to the book. 
Upon it Mr. Holmes, on various occasions, 
makes the following remarks: 

“JT wandered about till long after the sun had 
set, enjoying the delicious weather. The view 
of the Caspian had something of that peculiarly 
pleasing effect which an expanse of water 
generally produces, but the refreshing salt 
scent of the ocean was wanting, for the water 
was only brackish; and the absence of all ship- 
ping, save a solitary, strangely rigged Russian 
craft in the distance, the want of seaweed, 
and the general appearance of the coast, sug- 
gested the idea of a large lake. This sea is 
usually called by the natives, the ‘ Derrieh 
Hushtakhan’ (sea of Astrachan). It is also 
called the ‘ Derrieh Khizzar.’ The evening 
was very damp, and I returned home nearly 
wet through by the heavy dew that was falling. 
The peasantry along the coast are sallow, 
unhealthy-looking people. Dreadful fevers, 
ague, putrid sore-throats, and various eye-com- 
plaints, are the prevalent diseases. The cos- 
tume is very simple; that of the women con- 
sists of a cloth round the head, a pair of wide 
shalwars or trousers tied tightly above the 
hips, and ofa short shirt reaching scarcely half- 
way down the thigh: both the latter articles 
of dress are generally of a dark blue calico. 
The men wear the same shirt and trousers; 
but, when out of doors, they put over them a 
felt coat without seam, and an immense pair of 
wide dark-coloured shalwars, of a coarse native 
manufacture. They are shod with a sandal of 
raw hide, laced over the instep and ankle; and 
from a belt round the waist hang a kummer, 
powder-horn, and various small leather-bags 
containing apparatus connected with their arms, 
while a long flint-and-steel gun completes their 
equipment. > * ° 

‘* We rose with the sun; and leaving Rood- 
i-sir, continued our journey at about half-past 
eight. Just outside the village we forded the 
river Norood, about fifteen yards wide, running 
over a sandy bed, between high and thickly 
wooded banks; and after about half an hour’s 
ride, came to the sea-shore, along which the 
road lay during the remainder of the day’s 
march. The scenery along these shores of the 
Caspian is usually of the same character,—a 
narrow strip of sand, bordered on one side by 
the sea, and on the other by a belt of forest, 
beyond which is a level, sometimes wooded and 
sometimes cleared, backed by a range of high 
forest-clad mountains, the loftier summits of 
which are bare, and at this season covered with 
snow. * - ® 

“ During the night the rain had fallen hea- 
vily ; the morning turned out cold and dreary ; 
and a sharp wind blew from the sea, driving 
before it dark banks of mist, which in many 
places rose no higher than the tops of the trees. 
Little more than a month had passed since we 
entered the wooded districts along the shores 
of the Caspian; but how changed the scene! 
Then all was bright and cheerful, and the forest 
was clothed in the foliage of summer: now no- 





thing but bare, damp-looking branches, covered 
with moss and lichens, stretched themselves 
above our path, hoarsely creaking in the wind 
and dripping with rain; so that a more wintry 
scene cannot possibly be imagined. * * * 

“ Soon after returning home, we received a 
visit from Mahomed Ameen Khan, accompanied 
by Aga Meer Sadok, the derrieh beggee, or 
‘admiral’ of the Caspian ; an empty title, as the 
Persians do not possess a single ship of war, 
and not more than two or three small merchant- 
vessels, He was a very gentlemanly and in- 
telligent man, and formed a striking contrast 
with his companion, who appeared exceedingly 
stupid, and had hardly a word to say for him- 
self. * * * 

“ Provisions are dear as compared with the 
price at Tabreez. Bread costs here about 1s. 2d. 
for six pounds; at Tabreez about 4d. A fowl 
here is 6d.; at Tabreez 2d. Mutton is of about 
the same value, but rice is cheaper. Bread is 
seldom found at the villages along the coast, 
and only in the towns even at this high price, 
as rice and fish are the principal food of the 
inhabitants.” 

And at Sefeed-rood, not far from Langerood, 
one of the most picturesque towns the author 
ever saw, but very unhealthy, he visited the 
Russian fishery, passing across Lake Enzellee, 
swarming with fish and covered with sea-fowl : 

“The river is about seventy or eighty yards 
broad; and, at this season, runs quietly and 
smoothly between its clayey banks, which it 
does not appear often to overflow. ‘lhe water, 
however, might rise three or four feet without 
this taking place. The number of Russians 
who remain here permanently is but small, as 
the settlement does not consist of more than 
thirty huts, and half-a-dozen storehouses thatch- 
ed with reeds. During the months of February, 
March, and April, however, which is the season 
for taking the sturgeon, a reinforcement of some 
300 men arrive from Astrachan to assist at the 
fishing. In the beginning of February they 
catch about 100, and towards the end of the 
month from 600 to 800, per day. In March, 
the number increases from 800 to 2000; and 
during April they take between 3500 and 3800 
a day. ‘The larger number, however, is only 
caught for about fifteen days previous to the 
rising of the river, when the ships depart with 
the produce. The few families which are left 
during the remainder of the year still continue 
to fish, though chiefly for their own consump- 
tion, taking from four to eight fish a day. After 
the month of May, little or no roe is found in 
them. The superintendent of the fishery was 
very obliging, and explained to us the whole 
process of curing the roe and fish; and as we 
expressed a desire to see the manner of fishing, 
he ordered out a boat, and we witnessed the 
capture of several.” 

We need not detail the process, nor that of 
curing the caviare; only adding: 

“We were informed that the number of fish 
taken in a tolerably good year amounted to 
about 125,000, which, in their salted state, sell 
at Astrachan for from three to five kurrauns 
(shillings) per poot. About 250 poots of the 
isinglass are produced, fetching between thirty 
and thirty-five tomauns per poot. The caviare- 
casks contain forty poots each, and the annual 
number amounts to 300 or 350. It is sold in 
Russia for about two tomauns per poot. When 
the caviare is intended for immediate use, it is 
merely washed clean, and steeped in salt and 
water for half an hour. There are three spe- 
cies of sturgeon, besides some other fish, from 
which the roe is taken to make caviare ; but all 
the different kinds are mixed up in the same vat. 
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The colour before preparation is precisely the 
same as it is afterwards, being generally of a 
greenish black; but there are some few fish 
that yield roe of a lighter hue, which is kept 
separate for presents to great people, being 
esteemed on account of its rarity, but not for 
any peculiar flavour.” 

We are further told : 

“The geography of the coast hereabouts has 
been in some maps laid down very erroneously. 
In Colonel Monteith’s, the coast from the 
mouth of the Sefeed-rood lies north and south 
to the mouth of some imaginary branch of this 
river, which with it forms a large delta; from 
this point the coast is represented as running 
south-east to the Langarood river, and the 
town stands on the sea-shore. Now, from the 
mouth of the Sefeed-rood the coast lies nearly 
north and south to the Langarood-river; the 
town is situated about eight miles from the 
sea; and there is no branch of the Sefeed-rood 
that I could see or hear of as laid down in the 
map alluded to. In an old map, by John 
Elton, to be found in Hanway, the coast and 
situation of Langarood are laid down much 
more correctly, and a succession of long narrow 
islands are marked along the shore, which have 
since probably joined together and formed the 
strip of sand dividing the moordaubs from the 
sea. This may have been occasioned by a re- 
ceding of the Caspian, which, as in the time of 
Hanway, is said to advance and retreat every 
thirty years. At this period we were told that 
it was receding.” 

This is a curious fact, and ought to be borne 
in mind when we are reading the philosophical 
operations to ascertain the relative levels of 
the Caspian and Black Seas, and determine the 
disputed question of there having been, in an- 
cient times, a communication between them, 
where there is now dry land. Has the same 
phenomenon been observed of the Caspian to- 
wards its northern boundary; or any of a simi- 
lar nature in the Black Sea?* 

But leaving geography for statistics, it is 
sad to read, in every portion of Mr. Holmes’s 
travels, his account of the depopulation of the 
country, and especially in Gheelaun, by the 
pestilence in 1830-31. Of all the rest, Resht 
(of about 360 years’ standing) may be taken as 
an example. It “is situated in a plain, which 
about an hundred years ago was cleared of wood 
by the Russians, from the sea-shore as far as 
fifteen miles inland; but it has been since over- 
grown with a dense jungle of brambles, dwarf 
alders, and young forest-trees, ‘The houses are 
scattered here and there in the midst of this 
vegetation, and from no point are there more 
than ten or twelve visible at the same time. 
The lanes and mast of the streets are unpaved, 
often ankle-deep in mud, and seem to have 
been formed by the constant passage of men 
and beasts rather than by an effort to make a 
regular path. When Fraser was here in 1822, 
the place was in a highly flourishing con- 
dition, and he supposed the population to have 
amounted to between 60,000 and 80,000 souls. 
The bazaars were extensive and well supplied, 
containing some six hundred shops, and every 
thing betokened a prosperous commercial town. 
Since then a dreadful plague, which occurred 
in 1830-31, and destroyed three-fourths of the 





* The peasantry among the mountains, we are in- 
formed, eat bread, which is not to be found nearer 
the sea; the principal food being rice and fish: and 
elsewhere it is stated, more in the interior, “ the bread 
here is consumed by the Toorks, Koords, and other 
Strangers, who compose the majority of the popula- 
tion of Saree, as the native peasant, accustomed to a 
Tice diet, is unable to digest bread,” and it is asserted 
that he died if he ate it for two days together! 





inhabitants of Gheelaun, occasioned the total 
depopulation of the town, as those who did not 
escape to the neighbouring mountains perished; 
and the succeeding year, though some of the 
survivors returned, their number did not much 
exceed a thousand. From that year Resht 
may be said to have recommenced its existence 
as a commercial city, and it has since been ra- 
pidly increasing in importance and prosperity. 
At present it contains about 20,000 inhabitants, 
and its bazaars are again becoming the seat of 
an active trade.” 

Other places felt. the plague as sorely, but 
have not recovered to an equal extent; and 
consequently still remain, as we have read in 
Persian history, in the state of those outward 
provinces which were purposely laid waste by 
the Shah, in order to prevent, or render more 
difficult, any invasion of the interior. 

The discovery of princes of the reigning 
family as the governors of every considerable 
town and district is not surprising, when we 
remember that some of the sovereigns have 
left as many as from three to four hundred 
sons; and these increase and multiply in pro- 
portion. At Balfroosh—or, more correctly, 
Borfroosh—we read : 

* On arriving at the place which had been 
designed for our accommodation, we found a 
spacious house situated between two gardens, 
very fine to look at, but on nearer inspection 
proving, as usual, half in ruins, and the only 
habitable rooms having no glass in the window- 
frames. As it was our intention to remain 
here at least a week, we insisted that some- 
thing better should be found, or we should 
complain to the shahzadeh. A long palaver 
ensued, in which the Beglerbeg’s man, who 
had been ordered to find us good quarters, 
protested that nothing better was to be pro- 
cured in Borfroosh: this place was not like 
Saree, the capital; there were no amaurets, no 
palaces here. We interrupted him at this junc- 
ture, and begged leave distinctly to have it 
understood that we merely wished for two ha- 
bitable rooms, no matter where; but God pre- 
serve us from palaces, as whenever we had 
been exultingly told that we were to take up 
our quarters in an amauret, so sure were we 
to find a large, straggling place, totally in ruins, 
and not even fit for our cattle. The man then 
said that the town had fallen to decay; what 
could he do? God help him! he could not 
build a house for us, or he would do it with 
the greatest pleasure; and, moreover, with re- 
gard to windows, none of the houses in the 
town had glass windows. Finally, the matter 
was arranged by their promising, that, if we 
would remain here this one evening, every 
corner of the town should be searched on the 
following morning for a suitable lodging. We 
then endeavoured to make the place as com- 
fortable as possible, with a secret presentiment 
that, notwithstanding all protestations to the 
contrary, this would be our apartment as long 
as we remained in Borfroosh. A fire was 
lighted, as it was chilly, and I was shivering 
with an ague: in a short time we found the 
room full of smoke, and, looking for the cause 
of it, discovered to our dismay that the fire- 
place was without a chimney. When just one 
remove from suffocation, the fire was taken 
away, all the windows and doors thrown open, 
and we had recourse to charcoal, which gave 
us both a violent headache, and we went to 
bed in a miserable plight.” 

“‘In the afternoon we returned Abbas Kooly 
Meerza’s visit. This prince, a nephew of the 
present shah, was a most agreeable person, and 
took our fancy amazingly. He was very poor, 





and we found him in a wretched little room 
waited upon by two other young shahzadehs. 
Throughout Mauzunderoon and Astrabad, the 
native country of the Cadjers, almost every 
other man you meet is a shahzedeh ; but most 
of them not being possessed of a single to- 
maun, are consequently not regarded with any 
great degree of respect. During our visit we 
were shewn some fine falcons; and Abbas Kooly 
Meerza politely offered to hawk a crow the next 
morning, and proposed a day’s pheasant-shoot- 
ing some little distance from the town, if agree- 
able to us: we expressed our thanks and will- 
ingness ; but, as our time was pretty well oc- 
cupied during the remainder of our stay at 
Borfroosh, the idea was dropped. After taking 
leave, we strolled towards the Baugh-i-shah. 
It was a lovely sunset, and the scene was al- 
together beautiful; the snow-capped peak of 
Demawund in the background rising far above 
the long chain of distant hills which bound the 
province. In a short time we were joined by 
Abbas Kooly Meerza, and, having lingered on 
the banks of the little lake till long after sun- 
down, returned home.” 

And with this short continuation we again 
close this pleasant work. 





A Treatise on the Epidemic now raging among 
Cattle ; its Causes and Consequences ; with the 
Evils likely to result therefrom to the Human 
Species; and shewing the only Remedy for the 
evil. By P. Howden. Pp. 30. London, 
Sherwood and Bowyer. 

Tue author knows and tells a good deal about 
cows and the milk-trade, but is not versed in 
those physiological and pathological inquiries 
which would have enabled him to give a decisive 
opinion upon the nature of the malady said to be 
prevalent among cattle. He sets out by indi- 
rectly attributing the disease to the importation 
of foreign cattle; and then proves that it origi- 
nates in the London dairies, where hundreds of 
cows are fastened up by the neck, with barely 
room to move, and with no other exercise than 
that of rising up and lying down; the stall in 
which they are kept measuring no more than 
about three feetin width. The diseases result- 
ing from such a state of things affect both the 
liver and lungs. The author dwells chiefly on 
the pulmonary forms; and it is evident that 
such are neither epidemical nor contagious, but 
resulting from mere force of circumstances, 
One dairyman in London, he says, lost six 
hundred cows by these diseases in one year! 
It is therefore very much to be hoped that 
the losses entailed by these extremely cruel and 
unnatural proceedings will be the best remedy 
to the evil. The author cannot tell upon what 
principle white hellebore—a most energetic 
special stimulant—is recommended, but advises 
instead a mixture of anniseed, coriander, and 
ginger, for pulmonary diseases. 

Such diseases are hereditary; and London 
and all large towns supply a vast number of 
diseased calves, which are sent all over the 
country for the purpose of rearing. The author 
advises that they should be converted into veal! 

Thus it appears that, as the milk of diseased 
cows forms a considerable portion of the food, 
not only of infants, but of children generally, 
thousands of human beings are annually sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of Mammon ; and that, at the 
present moment, beef or veal untainted by 
disease is not to be obtained even by the rich 
man or the epicure. The vendor of diseased 
carcasses argues, that after the meat is cooked 
it is no longer unwholesome ; as if that which 
is impure can ever be pure, or the pestilent 
diet be converted into nutritious chyle. Great 
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communities of men constitute a spectacle 
much to be wondered at and admired, but 
they also entail inconveniences of a most se- 
rious character, and oftentimes of truly na- 
tional importance, and yet which are so insi- 
dious, and apparently insignificant, as scarcely 
to claim a notice. Take, for example, the use 
of Godfrey’s Cordial. What can we expect a 
next generation of men, reared with this bane- 
ful poison, will be? Certainly neither men 
able to till the land or to defend their hearths 
and homes; and to such small causes may one 
day be associated the decline and fall of a great 
nation. 


Plain Trigonometry and Mensuration. For the 
use of the Royal Military Academy. By W. 
Scott, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the 
Institution. 8vo, pp. 237. Longmans. 

One of a very able series of mathematical trea- 

tises, devoted to Plane Trigonometry; Arith- 

metic and Algebra, and Geometry, have already 
appeared ; and we have only to say, that a more 
clear and applicable body of instruction has not 
met our examination. 
Sallust. Translated by E. Peacock, M.A. 
Pp. 267. Longmans. 

A coop translation, in which Mr. Peacock ap- 

pears to have refined upon his predecessors ; 

and endeavoured, not without success, to infuse 
into his English the elegance of Caius Crispus’s 

Latin. 

Of Property, and of its Equal Distribution as pro- 
moting Virtue, Population, Abundance. By 
Geo. Ensor. 8vo, pp. 158. E. Wilson. 

Mr. Ensor is gone to occupy that small por- 

tion of land allotted to most men after the 

distribution of this life is over; but this (his) 
posthumous work is left to us, and apparently 
doctored both in text and notes, some of the 
latter being in a most objectionable tone. With 

a great display of reading, it is a clever demo- 

cratic production; rather too grave and dull to 

captivate popular fancies. It is hostile to mo- 
narchies, more hostile to aristocracies, holds 





luxury to be the greatest of national evils ex- | 


cept the laws of primogeniture, the abolition of 
which, and free trade, are the remedies for all 
ills, and the ingredients for an earthly heaven. 


Passages from the Life of a Daughter at Home. 
Pp. 157. Seeley and Co. 

Fairu is (here) all in all. The heroine, once 

one of the elect, cannot fall from that estate; 

and at the age of eighteen she dies perfectly 

certain of salvation. Such is the creed exem- 

plified and enforced in this tale. 


Treatise of the Law of Contracts and Parties to 
Actions Ex-contractu. By C.G. Addison, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Pp. 366. London, Owen 
Richards, and Longmans. 

Tucrre seems to be scarcely one point of this 
wide field which is not minutely and practically 
exhausted by the diligence of the author. For 
the profession, therefore, it is a most useful 
guide. For the rest of the world it is an awful 
puzzle; shewing, as a poorclient said upon one 
of the cases of nudum pactum, “ it is evident 
that you are exposed to loss in every bargain 
you make without legal advice, and certain of 
loss if you have it.” 


The Epodes, Satires, and Epistles of Horace. 


Translated by the Rev. Francis Howes, M.A.,, | 


&c. Pp. 288. London, Pickering. 
A postHuMous work of the translator of Per- 
sius, and author of other translations and ori- 
ginal peems. The Odes are not done. The 
rest are executed in a style honourable to the 
talents of the dead; and as far as we can judge 


from what is let out, the task of the editor has 
been performed with great judgment and dis- 
cretion. The Epistles are, in the translation 
as in the original, full of historical, geogra- 
phical, and biographical information. A little 
Niebuhr might be constructed out of them. 


A Brief Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Trans- 
port “ Premier,” §c. By G.R. Dartnell. 4to, 
pp. 37. London, J. How. 

WE literally opened this volume, which we had 

deposited among our poetical publications, un- 

der the idea that it was a satire upon Sir Ro- 
bert Peel; and sad as seemed the subject, we 
could hardly restrain a laugh when we found 

that it was really an account of the wreck of a 

vessel called the Premier, near the mouth of 

the St. Lawrence, with part of the Ist or Royal 

Regiment on board. Fortunately, through the 

courage and coolness of the soldiery in aid of 

the seamen, all on board were saved; and we 
need, therefore, only mention the book as one 
ornamented with nice lithotint engravings after 

Mr. Dartnell’s drawings, and exhibiting much 

to be admired in the conduct of our gallant 

countrymen who were exposed to this great 
danger. 

Poverty, and the Baronet's Family ; a Catholic 
Novel. By the late Henry Digby Beste, Esq. 
Pp. 415. London, T. Jones. 

Tue nature of this religious novel may be un- 

| derstood from the description of its author, thus 

| given on the title: “M. 4., Fellow of St. Mary 

Magdalene College, Oxford ; Originator of the Re- 
| ligious Opinions of MopERN Oxrorp.” And ac- 
| cordingly a biographical memoir informs us 
that he was the precursor of Pusey, Newman, 
the son of a prebendary of Lincoln, and a con- 

vert to the Romish faith, into which he drew a 

number of followers in the part of Lincolnshire 

where he resided. The story is but a poor one; 
but the fact of the writer being the first apostle 
of the schism which now shakes the church of 

England may give it a curious celebrity. 





Days and Seasons, or Church- Poetry for the Year. 


ford, Parker; London, Burns. 
A nice little volume of sacred poesy, selected 
from many popular writers. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE TOAD.* 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
S1r,—In your Number 738, for March 12, 1831, 
you did me the favour to insert an account of a 
toad which I had kept and observed carefully. 
In that account it was observed that the toad 
is perfectly harmless; and that the idea of its 
discharging venom is unfounded. 


ing that it would be presumptuous not to ad- 


nomous. I hope you will indulge me in a brief 
statement of my reasons for still appearing thus 
presumptuous. 

M. Raspail calls the toad a degenerated spe- 
cies of frog. This I do not believe, any more 
than I believe the wolf to be a degenerated dog, 
or the goat a degenerated sheep. We constantly 
meet with close resemblances throughout na- 
ture, where the species is yet very distinct. 
The shape, the motion, and the habits of the 
toad are all very different from those of the 





* We hear with pleasure from any old correspon- 
dent, but particularly from so intelligent and accurate 
an observer of natural history, and referring to Lite- 
rary Gazettes so long ago that we had almost forgot- 
ten what enriched them above seven hundred weeks 
ago.—LEd. L. G. 





Pp. 372, and index. Derby, H. Mozley; Ox- | 


I find, how- | 


ever, that M. Raspail, as quoted in your No. | only of finding toads in my strawberry-beds, 
1494, for Sept. 6, goes the length of maintain- | 


mit, as a demonstrated fact, that the toad is ve- | 


frog. The toad is often seen with a fluid exud- 
ing from its skin; but the fluid is not viscous. 
I have noticed it a thousand times, and it ap- 
pears to indicate a particular state of health or 
condition of the animal. But be this as it may, 
the fluid is never viscous, but thin, and very 
like any other animal perspiration. M. Raspail 
proceeds to observe, that all country-people are 
well aware that, when pursued, the toad ejects 
an “acrid and corrosive liquid, as if to obstruct 
its persecutors.” Most country-people are full 
of prejudice and false notions about the toad; 
and it is no wonder if we hear many tales about 
toads spitting and ejaculating corrosive fluids. 
I am not, however, one of those who question 
the poisonous quality of this liquid without 
having observed its effects. I have observed 
them repeatedly, examined them closely, and 
made many experiments with the express view 
of ascertaining the nature of the liquid cor- 
rectly; and I am perfectly assured that the 
toad never does, and never can, eject or com- 
municate poison in any way. M. Raspail quotes 
authors of little weight, particularly for the en- 
lightened days of science in which we live. He 
owns that he has made no experiments upon 
the toad himself. Now, I have made many; 
and I will mention the nature of them. 

Besides the toad spoken of in my article 
above referred to, I have kept another since. 
I have seen both these toads, and many others 
occasionally met with in the country, as much 
irritated as the animal can be; I have pro- 
voked them in various ways on purpose to test 
their supposed venomous capabilities; but all 
that the toad ever ejaculates is clear urine. 
And this it does through fear, as other animals 
are well known to do. The liquid is neither 
acrid, corrosive, green, or nauseous. I have 
collected it on a white cambric handkerchief, 
and it produced no stain, nor had it the least 
smell or colour. I have seen one of my toads 
in the greatest rage and excitement, from my 
having put some large ants into his dwelling. 
They fastened upon the inside of his thighs, 
and evidently stung him, and put him to great 
torture. Yet when he was kicking about in 
rage and agony, I have taken him into my hand 
without the least fear, and picked off the ants 
for his relief. Then surely [ ought to have 
come into close contact with the “ acrid, corro- 
sive” poison, if there had been any. I have 
received this fluid upon my hands many, many 
times; being constantly in the habit of taking 
up toads as I meet them in my walks, and 
handling them in all circumstances. If they 
could infect strawberries or vegetables, or leave 
venomous slime upon the grass, as M. Raspail 
seems to believe, I must have been poisoned 
long ago. For I have been in the habit not 





and leaving them there with full welcome, 
|where they evidently crept for coolness and 
prey; but I have constantly handled the moss 
in which the toads, which I kept in a large 
glass, had lain for weeks, and which had, of 
course, received all that they had ejaculated. 
Nor could [ ever detect any nauseous odour, 
though the glass jar was always covered up, 
with merely a few small openings for air. 

I think, sir, these practical observations and 
experiments ought to satisfy M. Raspail him- 
self, that it is altogether a mistaken notion that 
| the toad is venomous. If it were so we should 
| often hear of cases of poisoning, as toads are so 
jabundant. Yet in all my life I never met with 
}one. Has any of your readers?—I am, sir, one 

of your oldest subscribers, 
F.C, Husenseru, 





Cossey, Sept. 13, 1845, 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Sept. 13, 1845. 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of September 8.— 
M. Payen submitted some specimens of diseased 
potatoes, and read a note on the phenomena 
which his examination of them had presented 
to him. The change seems to M. Payen to be 
transmitted from the stalks to the tubercles. If 
a diseased potato be cut, the parts attacked can 
be discerned with the naked eye by their yellow 
colour, and they emit a marked fungous odour ; 
the tissue of these parts is softened and easily 
separated. Very thin slices under the micro- 
scope exhibit at the limits of the change a 
slightly yellow liquid, which insinuates itself 
into the intercellular spaces, and gradually en- 
velopes almost the whole periphery of the cells. 
In the parts strongly attacked it destroys the 
adherence of the cells; and this explains the 
easy disaggregation of the tissue. The cells, by 
degrees invaded by the yellow liquid, preserve 
their grains of starch intact. When the dis- 
location of the cells has made new progress, 
the mass of the tissue becomes pulpy, semifluid, 
whitish, or of a brown colour more or less 
deep; a great number of the cells are de- 
stroyed, even broken up. In this state, how- 
ever, the grains of starch are still intact, their 
substance being insoluble even in water heated 
to +50°; and although with greater ease di- 
vided mechanically, they behave with iodine, 
sulphuric acid, &c., as normal starch.* 

M. Philipper had also directed his attention 
to this subject; and attributes the cause of the 
malady to the state of the atmosphere only, 
during the summer of 1845. He has remarked, 
that the infected tubercles keep badly; that 
those partially attacked quickly become wholly 
so, and communicate the evil to the sound 
ones; and that the change is more rapid if the 
potatoes are housed moist, and kept in a close 
place. Hence the precautions necessary are, 
to dig early, to dry well, separate the bad from 
the good, house in an airy place, and reduce 
quickly to starch. 

M. Matteuci communicated the results of 
some new experiments on the electricity of the 
torpedo. They tend anew to prove that the 
discharge of the torpedo never occurs except 
when the circuit is made with the back and the 
abdomen. Some Germans hold that this takes 
place when any part of either is simply touched 
with a conducting body. It was to refute this 
opinion that the present experiments had been 
made, and they fully verify the former results 
which M. Matteuci has already published. 

M. D’Arcet exhibited nine specimens of nitre, 
collected from each of the nine lakes in Upper 
Egypt which produce it. These lakes contain 
a solution of the sesqui-carbonate of soda, of 


chloride of sodium, and of sulphate of mag- | 


nesia; they are fed by an infinity of small 
saline springs, and are, in fact, only basins 
where the water charged with the salts collects 
and evaporates, and where the residue of this 
evaporation has crystallised for ages. Some 
appear red, which is attributed to the presence 
of small molluscs of a beautiful amaranthine 
colour; but the lakes are little explored. 

M. Gannal described a process for the pre- 
servation of objects of natural history, namely, 
heating them in a sand-bath, treating them at 
the same time with the essence of terebinthine. 
The heat which they bear, from 60° to 70° 
seems to destroy the larve and eggs which 
they contain. Besides, at this temperature, the 





* This supports M. Decaisne’s experience: see our 
last No.—Ed, L. G, 





pores of the wool, feathers, or hair, are open, 
and are impregnated with the essence, which 
remains fixed there after cooling, and which 
should protect them from fresh attacks, 

A memoir by M. Chassaignac was entitled, 
“On the solidity of bones, their mode of re- 
sisting external violence, and an examination 
of the different mechanisms of fracturc, with a 
view to the appreciation of the solidity of 
bone.” The author relates three causes of the 
friability of bones in old age: Ist, the re- 
absorption of the interstitial osseous tissue; 
2d, the relative predominance of phosphate 
of lime during a certain lapse of time; 3d, and 
in a still later period the partial re-absorption 
of the phosphate itself: this latter cause has 
not been before noticed. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.®* 
[Report continued.] 
Thursday.— In the Medieval Section the fol- 
lowing, “ On coronals of roses as badges of ho- 
nour; and on the golden rose, annually blessed 
by the pope,” was read by Mr. W. J. Thoms, 
after the last paper reported in the Gazette, No. 
1495. Thecoronalsofroses, with which the heads 
of monumental effigies are sometimes encircled, 
have never yet been made the subject of exa- 
mination by English antiquaries, nor has their 
objects or origin been ascertained. When 
editing a reprint of Caxton’s Reynard the Fox, 
for the Percy Society, the passage in which the 
lion is represented as bestowing upon the fox, 
as a reward for his services, a garland of roses 
which he must always wear on his head, seemed 
to Mr. Thoms to shew that such coronals were 
not, as had been supposed, evidences of the 
wearer’s rank, but simply badges of royal fa- 
vour. In the case of Gower, the poet, who is 
represented as being so crowned on his monu- 
ment in the church of Saint Mary Overy, it may 
reasonably be supposed the chaplet of four 


roses was a mark of favour from his royal pa- | 


tron; and the same may be inferred with re- 
spect to the case of the Comte d’ Evreux whose 
effigy is figured in Shaw’s Dresses and Decora- 
tions of the Middle Ages. In a Danish legend 
which describes the Rosenkrantz family as 
taking their name from a garland of roses 
given by the pope to the founder of that family, 
Mr. Thoms at first believed he had discovered 
the origin of the custom; but finding, on far- 
ther investigation, that such chaplets of roses 
were never given by the pope, he concludes 
that the legend originated in a poetical trans- 
formation of a rosary (the Danish name for 
which is Rosenkrantz), and which is a not un- 
common gift on the part of the pontiff, into 
a Krantz af Rosen, or garland of roses. While 
endeavouring to ascertain whether such chap- 
lets were ever given by the pope, Mr. Thoms 
collected many curious particulars relating to 
the golden rose, annually blessed by his holi- 
ness on Midlent Sunday, and afterwards pre- 
sented by him to some distinguished individual. 
This detail of the ceremonies observed upon 
this occasion, and his list of illustrious per- 
sonages upon whom this mark of papal favour 
has been from time to time conferred, formed 
the longer and more important division of Mr. 
Thoms’ communication. He shewed that the 
custom existed as early as the tenth century ; 
and those who see in the golden rose an imita- 
tion of Virgil’s golden bough will find strong 
confirmation of this opinion in the instance 





* The new name adopted by the final meeting at 
Winchester, on Monday, is, “ The Archeological In- 
stitute of Great Britain and Ireland,” 





produced by Mr. Thoms, of Sixtus the Fourth 
having presented to the cathedral of his na- 
tive city, instead of the golden rose, a bough of 
a golden oak, 
“ Aureus, et foliis et lento vimine ramus.” 

In noticing this curious fact, Mr. Thoms 
omitted, however, to mention both the dissatis- 
faction which this innovation excited, and also 
that Sixtus was induced to choose the oaken 
branch from its connexion with his own name 
of De la Rovera. 

The day closed with the general dinner in the 
St. John’s Rooms, at which the president took 
the chair; and about a hundred and sixty mem- 
bers sat down to table. It follows of necessity, 
as a matter of course, that all such entertain- 
ments must be of a very complimentary and 
flattering description. All the subjects pre- 
sented for observation are Personal; and when 
the digestive powers are peacefully employing 
themselves, and the gentle heat of stimulating 
wine is ascending into the brain, every body 
who has ever opened his mouth at the social 
board must be conscious of the halo that is 
shed upon every object around. We have our- 
selves felt the irresistible influence, and caught 
ourselves making demigods of very ordinary 
individuals, buttering them without stint or 
mercy, and fancying every soul we saw or 
spoke of “noble,” “illustrious,” “ glorious,” 
“unparalleled,” and so forth. As _ these 
speeches, however, do not communicate a 
great deal of scientific or literary information, 
our notice of this party, however agreeable 
and harmonious, may be conveniently short. 
We shall only say, that the noble marquis 
in the chair (which had some embarrass- 
ments attached to it) displayed all his well- 
known and justly-prized tact and discretion 
(the latter quality was especially remarked 
upon by Sir W. Heathcote); and whilst he 
evinced zealous warmth on behalf of the meet- 
ing over which he reigned, and defended him- 
self from allegations made against his conduct 
for allying himself to it, at the same time 
treated the other division of Archzologists 
with judicious moderation and temperance 
of remark. The other speakers were Sir R. 
Simeon, Mr. Way, the Dean of Winchester, 
Professor Willis, Lord Ashburton, Sir W. 
Heathcote, one of the county members; Sir 
W. Erle, Archdeacon Hoare,* the Rev. R. S. 
Baxter, warden of Winchester College; Dr. 
Moberley, the head-master; Mr. East, the 
member for the city; Mr. Mayo, the mayor (of 
whose address see notice a little further on) ; 
Mr. Hallam and Mr. W. Hamilton (V.P.’s of 
sections, Dr. Whewell, the other V.P., having 
previously retired); Mr. Cockerell, for the 
Royal Academy; and Mr. Hailstone, for his 
health as the indefatigable collector of the 
museum at the deanery. 

Friday.—An expedition to Porchester Castle, 
by the half-past nine o’clock train, was the 
chief feature of attraction; Mr. Hartshorne 
accompanying it to point out what was most 
worthy of observation. Porchester church (of 
which Mr. Petit was the cicerone), and its fine 
font, also received due attention. Other parties 
went to Netley and Beaulien; and others on 
various excursions about the city and neigh+ 
bourhood.t+ 





* He returned thanks for the toast of ‘The Bishop 
and Clergy of the Diocese ;” and it was laughable to 
see all the black coats and white cravats that rose 
with him, and stood up whilst he spoke. About one- 
third of the company were on their legs. 

+ For a guide to such excursions, a very worthy 
example was set by Mr. Parker, who caused to be 
printed and distributed a pamphlet of twelve pages, 
under the title of “ Architectural Notes,” which indi- 
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At eight o’clock an evening meeting took 
place, when Mr. Hartshorne read a long paper, 
occupying an hour and a half, on Porchester 
castle, and the Koman defences and architec- 
ture along the coast, &c., including Pevensey, 
Richborough, Burgh, and Dover. Of this dis- 
course we borrow the following leading points 
from the Hampshire Chronicle (premising that 
the date of the building has not been ascer- 
tained) :—In the uncertainty as to the pre- 
cise dates of the different Roman fortresses on 
the southern coast, it is essential to examine 
the modes of construction employed in the 
works themselves, since this plan will exhibit 
the close analogy and characteristic marks of 
Roman architecture in England with what is 
observable on the opposite coast; and shew 
that all the military works of that age are pre- 
cisely the same in their principles. The works 
on the coast are the earliest; and as the con- 
quest of the county extended, the same quad- 
rangular forms of encampment followed its 
progress. The foundations of these buildings, 
upon examination, shew them to have been 
laid in conformity to the rules given by Vitru- 
vius. The towers on the walls, the modes 
adopted to give them stability, and the method 
of binding together by means of Roman brick, 
are all in obedience to the precepts of this 
great architect. The same system prevails 
from Caenwent and Caernarvon to Dover and 
Silchester ; and from Lillebonne and Soissons 
to Autur, in France. The durability of these 
tiles is occasioned by the clay having been 
thrown up a long time previously to its being 
used. The more important question of cements 
was next entered upon; from which it appeared 
that, by a careful analysis having been made of 
several, they were also found to agree with the 
rules of Vitruvius; and, moreover, shewn that 
their peculiar hardness depends upon their 
coarseness, which hastens crystalisation, and 
causes the latent cohesiveness of the slaked 
lime to be brought into action, so that the mass 
became more perfectly carbonated. There is 
no connecting link between the genuine Ro- 
man work of the second century and the Nor- 
man keep of the twelfth. This keep, which 
was the temporary residence of King John 
on nineteen different occasions, gives a curious 
insight into the domestic inconveniences of the 
early English monarchs, who, when compelled 
to stay within doors, must have passed much of 
their time in murky twilight, a gloom they tried 
to dissipate by the great quantity of wine that 
was always ordered to precede their visits. 
Mr. Hartshorne formally referred to various 
documents illustrative of the expense, the num- 
ber of workmen employed, &c., and insisted 
on their importance and value in investiga- 
tions of this description. 

In this paper the leap from the Romans 
(whose style of building was beautifully exem- 
plified in a long roll of drawings, exhibiting the 
rubble-work and the double or treble binding 
layers of tiles*), took the audience all at once 
to the Conquest —a period of some nine hun- 
dred years—and assigned the’ keep to temp. 
Henry I., and great repairs to Henry II. —al- 
most obliterating the Roman remains. With 
the end of the 14th century, except as a recep- 
tacle for French prisoners during the late war, 
Porchester Castle ceases to belong to English 
history. 





cated what was deserving to be visited and inspected 
in all the country churches in the vicinity of Win- 
chester. 

* There were also specimens of the concrete on the 
desk before Mr. H., and the mortar in small boxes, 
as 2 had resulted from analysis with hydrochloric 
acl 





Mr. Beresford Hope said a few words about 
a triangular bridge, the only instance in exist- 
ence ; but we did not catch the locality. 

Mr. Edmund Sharpe read a paper on pointed 
architecture, and traced its rise upon the Nor- 
man style to its superiority in construction. It 
thus superseded the circular arch, which lost 
its form at the crown; and the stronger pointed 
was used wherever strength was required, whilst 
the other was reserved for decoration during a 
considerable period of transition. He stated 
that the earlier instances: did not spring from 
two distinct centres, as they ought to do; but 
from a single centre, and were therefore only 
modifications of the circle. Several churches 
at home and abroad were mentioned as com- 
bining both styles—the pointed in the exterior, 
to support walls and towers, &c.; and the cir- 
cular in the interior, where strength was not 
needed. Britton’s Architectural Antiquities was 
referred to on the subject with praise; and a 
description of a Neapolitan church in Gally 
Knight’s magnificent work (reviewed in Lite- 
rary Gazette, No. 1370) was asserted to be er- 
roneous, in not having attended to the facts 
now brought forward. 

Mr. Gough Nichols read a genealogical paper 
on the secret history of Margaret Duchess of 
Savoy, and the fortunate Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk. It was illustrated by some quaint 
correspondence. 

Saturday.— Two sections met a little after 
ten o'clock, viz.: 1st, the historical, presided 
over by Sir J. Boileau (Mr. Hallam having left) ; 
and, 2d, the early and medieval, of which Mr. 
Hamilton was president. 

History.—Sir T. Phillipps read a ms. account 
of the marriage of Margaret, sister of Edward 
IV., to the Duke of Burgundy; but only im- 
perfectly heard in the court, which, from being 
thinly attended, was found to be more than 
usually unfit for the distinct transmission of 
sound. 

Mr. Hawkins read a paper “ On the ancient 
mint and exchange of Winchester,” the sub- 


ject so ably treated at the preceding meeting 


by Mr. Akerman. Mr. H. glanced at the 
earliest vestiges of British coinage, and held 
it to be derived from the Macedonian type, 
through the Greeks and Romans. The early 
Saxon bore the names of kings and moneyers ; 
and he alluded to the coinage of Athelstan as 
the first, and to the mint of Winchester as being 
mentioned at a very ancient period. This mint 
was burnt in the time of Henry I.; and in a 
document to which he referred the mintage of 
this city.was declared to be honest, when that 
of other places was fraudulent and debased. 
The moneyers were appointed by the mayor 
and corporation about 1209; but all mention 
of Winchester as a mint ceased with Edward 
III. On the question of an Exchange at Win- 
chester, the fact had hardly been stated to the 
present day. Mr. H. held that it was one of the 
cities which enjoyed the privileges pertaining 
to those who were entrusted with bullion to 
mint, of which they had the monopoly, and the 
circulation of the coinage throughout the coun- 
try. When, and how long it lasted, could not 
be made ont; but in the 26th of Henry II. a 
grant to the sheriff of Southampton proved not 
only its existence, but the extent and import- 
ance of its operations. 

A gentleman present observed that it was to 
be regretted in the investigation of this subject 
that no reference had been made to the Chan- 
cellors’ Rolls in the British Museum, which were 
contemporary with the Pipe Rolls consulted, 
and contained official returns of the moneyers 
and their productions. 





A paper by Sir F. Madden, “ On the com- 
mon seal and privileges of the men of Alver- 
stoke,’’ was read by the secretary ; and the seal 
and an impression in wax were shewn, as be- 
ing superior to the drawing engraved and pub- 
lished by the late Mr. Cayley. It is boldly 
executed, and in the centre, in high relief, is a 
seated episcopal figure, probably intended for 
St. Swithin, having a low mitre on the head, 
and holding in the right hand a white-headed 
crosier or pastoral staff, and in the left a book, 
the cover of which is studded with round bosses. 
Around the edge of the seal is the following 
inscription in capital letters :—" Sigill. comune 
hominum prioris Sci. Swithuni, de Alware- 
stoke.” (The common seal of the men of the 
prior of St. Swithin of Alwarestoke). Very 
little has been recorded of the history of this 
manor; but from an entry in the register of 
John de Pentissara, still preserved in the epis- 
copal archives of Winchester, folio 160b, we 
learn that Alwarestoke, together with Extone 
and Wydehay, were bestowed on the church of 
St. Swithin by a noble Saxon lady named Al- 
wara, for the soul of her husband, Leowin; and 
a similar notice is found in Leland’s Collectanea, 
extracted apparently from the chronicle of Tho- 
mas Rudbourne, a monk of Winchester. After 
some further remarks on the history of the 
manor, Sir F. Madden proceeded to the con- 
sideration of a vellum roll which serves to 
throw some additional light on the seal above 
described. This vellum roll or charter is an 
agreement between the convent of St. Swithin, 
Winchester, acting by the prior, Andrew de 
Londonia, by which charter certain privileges 
are granted to the men of Alwarestoke. 

Mr. Hartshorne read a paper on the ancient 
parliament at Acton Burnell, near the Stratton 
Hills, Shropshire, where a parliament was as- 
sembled in the 13th of Edward I. (or rather, 
adjourned thither after the barbarous execu- 
tion of David, Prince of Wales, at Shrewsbury), 
the king having on certain occasions taken up 
his residence with his chancellor, Robert Bur- 
nell, here. The following are the principal 
archeological points brought forward :—At the 
time of the Conqueror’s survey, Aictune, or the 
oak-town, was held by the sheriff, who held it 
under Roger de Montgomery, the earl. It 
next came to the Burnells, who held it under 
the Corbets; and in 1265 Henry III. remitted 
to Robert Burnell, the clerk of Edward, his 
eldest son, fines which his tenants had been 
accustomed to pay for reducing their lands into 
cultivation. He afterwards granted to him free 
warrens and fairs, and the right of empark- 
ment. The eminent abilities of Robert Bur- 
nell caused his appointment as secretary and 
confidential clerk to Edward I., to the bishop- 
ric of Bath and Wells, to the nomination to the 
see at Canterbury, and to the chancellorship 
of England, which he held from the year 1274 
to his death in 1292. His temporal possessions 
were commensurate with his dignities, as he 
held more than thirty manors, besides vast 
estates in nineteen different counties—wealth 
that increased in the hands of his nephew 
Philip, to whom it descended; that dwindled 
under Edward, who was summoned to parlia- 
ment as a baron by writ in 1316; and of which 
no more is heard till the time of Nicholas, who 
was a collateral branch. Nicholas Burnell, to 
whose memory there is a sepulchral brass in 
the church, was the cause of a very curious 
heraldic dispute in the court of chivalry with 
Robert de Morley, on account of the arms that 
Nicholas bore in right of certain lands of the 
barony of Burnell bestowed on him by his 
mother. De Morley and Burnell being both 
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arrayed in the same arms at the siege of Calais 
in 1316, the latter challenged the arms as be- 
longing to the Burnells only, having at the time 
under his command a hundred men, on whose 
banners they were displayed. The dispute was 
referred to the court of chivalry, held on the 
sands, before Bohun, Earl of Northampton, 
High Constable of England, and lasted several 
days, finally terminating by the king himself 
requesting Lord Burnell to permit Robert de 
Morley to bear the arms in dispute for his life 
only, which Nicholas assented to. The judg- 
ment on this question was performed in the 
church, and immediately proclaimed by a herald 
throughout the whole army.—Mr. Hartshorne 
then described the domestic buildings by large 
drawings, and proceeded to view the connexion 
of Acton Burnell with the political history of 
parliaments, shewing from documentary evi- 
dence the several days that Edward I. spent 
at Acton Burnell, and pointing to representa- 
tions of the building where the parliament 
passed the Statute Merchant bearing its name. 
He defended Edward from his supposed mas- 
sacre of the Welch bards, and concluded with 
an oratorical peroration on the constitution of 
his first parliament, at which the three estates 
of the realm were assembled. [Only the two 
gable-ends of the ancient house remain. } 

In the afternoon the Architectural Section 
met, and several papers were read, as were 
also others at an evening meeting at 9 o’clock; 
to aught that may be of value in which we shall 
hereafter refer. In the mean time we may 
mention perhaps the most gratifying enjoy- 


The next point which has struck us is, the 
suppression of the reply of the mayor of Win- 
chester on his health being drunk, which is the 
more remarkable as it was the only speech in 
which the division that had unfortunately sprung 
up in the original Association was referred to. 
Such being the case, we take leave to supply 
the deficiency —certainly not the only hiatus 
cautiously made in the published accounts of 
these proceedings.* 

The Marquis of Northampton, in proposing 
the health of the mayor, stated that the society 
felt obliged by the kind reception and the fa- 
cilities afforded on the part of the municipal 
authorities; although he was well aware that 
the mayor had been equally civil to the party 
which had preceded them, and had in fact said, 
on the part of the city, that he should be glad 
to receive half a dozen such societies. He 
could not blame the mayor, it being his duty to 
consult the best interests of the city, and not at 
all his business to inquire into the differences 
or disputes of such societies before their ar- 
rival in Winchester. He therefore commended 
his conduct, and hoped he might be in office 
again when their congress should be held in 
this city at some future period. 

The Mayor said, he felt much obliged by 
the kind manner in which his health had been 
proposed by the noble Marquis, and by the 
flattering reception which the company had 
given to it. The observations which the noble 
chairman had made had considerably lessened 
the embarrassment which he felt in stating, 
that it had been his duty to fulfil the wishes 
ment of the meeting—namely, the opening of | of his brethren of the corporation in giving a 
the cathedral from 8 to 9 o’clock, for a moon- | cordial reception, scarcely a month ago, to 
light view of its imposing features. There was | Lord Albert Conyngham and a division of the 
but little moon; but to compensate for this, | Archwological Association, who, although they 
the church was picturesquely lighted up, and | had not the good fortune to be patronised by so 
the performance of some of the finest sacred | numerous and distinguished an assembly, had 
music by the organ and choristers had an | yet devoted themselves with great earnestness 
effect beyond description. | and success to the investigation of the abundant 
( On Monday the last general meeting took | and interesting antiquities which this city and 
place, and was hailed triumphantly by the Pre- | its neighbourhood contained. Ample evidence 
sident, Mr. Way, and the assembled members. | of these exertions, he trusted, would be found 
It was stated that 700 names were enrolled; | in the volume of 600 pages and 50 plates which 
and the Association (No. 2) felt its strength | they were about to pubiish; and if a similar 
to be so complete, that they could magnani- | volume should be the result of the present con- 
mously make No. 1 a present of the original | gress, who could doubt that Winchester would 
name, whilst they adopted that of “ Institute.” | derive great advantage from such publications ; 

| and that, with the present facilities of travel- 


York has been chosen for their next year’s 
congress, the Marquis of Northampton again | ling by railways, strangers would flock to ex- 
amine and admire its venerable cathedral and 


accepting the presidency; and they anticipate 

a great swelling of their ranks from those | numerous other antiquities; the salubrity of its 

northern provinces. We hope the Yorkists will | position might induce them to sojourn amongst 

not stick on their exorbitant charges as they | us, and justify that great increase of buildings 
which was now going on in this city? He could 


did to the last British Association: but we shall 
have some concluding observations, &c., to offer | not reproach himself with having neglected 
to attempt the reconciliation of the hostile 


on the whole. of this affair in our next Gazette, 
and meantime rejoice that one bone of conten- | parties; because, in reply to the applications 
of both, he had said, on the part of the town- 


tion and confusion, in the name or title, has 
been abandoned. We think both the original | council, that although they would be happy to 
receive them in separate divisions, they would 


Association and the later Institute may now 
pursue their separate courses without clashing | be much better pleased to receive them as a 
united body; and his exertions to effect so 


or reference to past grievances; and Palmam 
qui meruit ferat ! ! desirable a result were well known. He trusted 
——_—__—_ that, before the next annual congress, harmony 
The Dinner-Speeches on Thursday.— Though | would be restored, and that both divisions of 
we have not gone into the complimentary | the Association would unite in the successful 
speeches at this dinner, there are one or two! prosecution of archeology. But if not, in 
things which we think call for our notice.| accordance with what the Dean of West-| 
The first is, an evident misapprehension of! minster had said, of the grave importance of 
what the noble chairman said about his having | the progress of archzology, he trusted that we 
been president of the Architectural Section. | may charitably hope, that as discord between 
As we heard the Marquis, he distinctly referred | the apostles had been made subservient to the 
not to the Canterbury meeting, but to an inter- | propagation of Christianity among the Gentiles, 
mediate arrangement with the Way party, which 
had been superseded by his acceptance of the | ,. 











* Inter alia, a paper by Mr. Bailey, the town-clerk, 
as never read, and yet we see portions of it in the 








office of general president. report of one of the provincial journals, 


so, in like manner, the diffusion of archzxolo- 
gical inquiries may be the result of such con- 
tinued discord. He hoped that he might be 
again in office when the congress was next held 
in this city. 

{In the hurry of reporting the proceedings at Win- 
chester in last Gazette, a few slight mistakes occurred. 
It was Sir J. Awdry, not Sir J. Earle, who eudeavoured 
to reconcile all the hypotheses about the Round Table, 
p. 610, col. 2. The éwo elder windows at the west end 
of the cathedral nave are on the north, not the south 
side, and the one on the south, p. 609, col. 2.] 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

In reference to a notice in our last number, 
some members of the Central Committee re- 
peated on Monday their visit to the Essex 
churches; and were, as heretofore, kindly and 
hospitably received by the rector of Childer- 
ditch. At the church of East Hornden Mr. 
Waller made a rubbing ofa beautiful incised 
alabaster slab, hitherto apparently but little 
noticed. It is to the memory of Alice, daugh- 
ter of William Cogeshall and wife of John 
Tyrell. Its date is 1422. It represents the 
lady under a rich canopy, supported by shafts 
containing niches, in which are figures of her 
children holding scrolls with their names at- 
tached. This slab is in fine preservation, of 
a style of execution uncommon in this country, 
one only of similar workmanship being known, 
namely, that in Brading church in the Isle of 
Wight, a rubbing from which was exhibited at 
Winchester by Mr. Rosser, during the Con- 
gress of the Association held there in August. 
The niches in the Brading slab are filled with 
figures of the apostles. Both of these monu- 
ments are probably of French design and exe- 
cution, being similar to those met with in many 
parts of Normandy. The church of East Horn- 
den is of early brick workmanship, and has an 
interesting sacristy of the latter part of the 15th 
century. 

Mr. Rolfe is continuing with success his re- 
searches on the site of the Saxon cemetery in 
the Isle of Thanet; and we understand that 
another member of the Association, Mr. Bland 
of Hartlip, has fixed on the present week for 
laying open a Roman villa on his estate. 


ON SOMF SUPPLEMENTS OF THUCYDIDES, 
Obtained from Suidas and other Sources. 
No. II. 

In my last communication I pointed out no fewer 
than twenty-two Supplements of Thucydides 
obtained from Suidas, and, as my papers read 
before the Royal Society of Literature will 
shew, supported in part by Maximus Tyrius 
and the Scholiast on Aristophanes; and 1 will 
now produce an equally remarkable Supplement 
of i. 67, furnished by the same lexicon, and 
supported, as I have proved in the same paper, 
by the same Scholiast. For the Historian wrote 
to this effect: 

“ Others likewise came forward and brought 
accusations, each in their own case; and the 
Megareans, too, detailed other not trifling dif- 
ferences, and especially that they had been, 
contrary to the treaty, excluded from the ports 
under the control of Athens, and from the soil 
of Attica itself. For Pericles had charged them 
with having cultivated the sacred ground belong- 
ing to the two goddesses, and with the murder of 
Anthemocritus, the Athenian herald, while in the 
very act of forbidding the cultivation.” 

So, too, the same Scholiast has, with his bro- 
ther Scholiast on Thucydides, preserved some 
words wanting in v. 15; where the historian 
wrote, as I have shewn in the papers alluded 
to, something more fit to be read than the rub- 
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bish of the received text: for by uniting va- 
rious facts furnished by various authors, even 
Arnold, who had here a glimpse of the truth, 
might have recovered what has been lost for 
nearly eight centuries. 

“For the Spartan troops were the first 
amongst the Aite, and related, as they say, to 
the Homei. Immediately, therefore, on their 
surrender, the relatives, especially of those de- 
tained in bonds, began to execute what they had 
kept in mind, and exerted themselves to bring 
about a peace. But the Athenians, who had 
been successful, were by no means willing to 
come to a reconciliation upon equal terms.’ 

In like manner, by uniting what has been 
preserved by Suidas and Priscian, J have shewn 
that Thucydides wrote in vi. 89: 

‘It is necessary for me to address you first 
respecting the cruel accusation brought against 
me, in order that you may not, through feelings 
of suspicion, listen with less attention to my 
communications, It is mect, indeed, to look into 
the charge, but not to be carried away too far by 
fancies.” 

But in the very same chapter, although 
both H. Stephens, 270 years ago, and, more 
recently, Krueger, had the sagacity to see a 
Supplement furnished by the Scholiast, they 
did not perceive that by the aid of Valla’s ver- 
sion it was easy to restore what Thucydides 
wrote to this effect, as I pointed out partially 
in the papers already alluded to: 

* Other leading men have been of old and 
now are, who have instigated the rabble to 
rather scurvy acts, which have driven me out 
likewise. But during the whole time our party 


was in power, we deemed it just to preserve 
that form of constitution by which the city had 
become most great, most glorious, and most 
free, and in behalf of those from whom we had 


received it. And though we, who have any 
sense, know what kind of a thing democracy 
is, and I can claim the right to abuse it better 
than any one, inasmuch as I have heen injured by 
it the most, still, as nothing new can be said of 
an acknowledged folly, it was to be borne pa- 
tiently, nor did it seem safe to make any change 
in it, while you were sitting near in a hostile 
attitude.” 

For the restoration, however, of the conclu- 
sion of the same speech, we are indebted to 
Suidas alone; by whose preservation of some 
words, at present wanting in the text, I have 
been able to ascertain, in the papers alluded to, 
that Thucydides wrote in vi. 92 to this effect: 

“And I deem it necessary for you to be per- 
suaded by my counsels so far, as not to hesitate 
to send simultaneously expeditions to Sicily and 
Attica, in order that by your presence in both 
quarters you may in a short space of ‘ime place 
matters there on high ground, and destroy the 
present and future power of the Athenians.” 

Of the preceding twenty-nine Supplements, 
some have been, and the rest will be, printed in 
the “ Transactions of the Royal Society of Li- 
terature.” But as it is uncertain when the 
volume will make its appearance, I have been 
permitted to bring them forward now, as it 
was felt, that if my views are correct, the sub- 
ject was ofa nature not to be longer withheld 
from the learned world. 

With regard to the remaining 100 Supple- 
ments which I have obtained from Suidas and 
other sources, I will now produce about thirty ; 
although I feel that they will fail to carry the 
conviction they would otherwise do, from the 
want of the reasons required to shew the de- 
fects of the present text, and the fitness of 
the insertions and their accordance with the 
style of the author and his imitators. Such, 





at least, has been the fate of the Supplements 
suggested by other scholars. For in v. 9, a 
single word omitted in all the mss. but acknow- 
ledged by the Scholiast and Stobzus, has been 
scornfully rejected by all the modern editors, 
whom Duker failed to convince by quoting only 
a few passages, when he might have produced 
fifty, as I shewed in the papers referred to, and 
where I likewise supported the insertion of a 
single word in i. 126, first detected by Hem- 
sterhuis in Julius Pollux. So, too, a word want- 
ing in iv. 69, but supplied by Suidas, has been 
rejected for reasons repugnant alike to sense 
and syntax. Hence it was only natural for 
persons, but slightly conversant with correct 
Greek, and still less imbued with the spirit of 
Thucydides, to neglect the Supplement which 
H. Stephens was the first to elicit from the ver- 
sion of Valla in ii. 11; and to reject nearly the 
whole body of similar Supplements first fur- 
nished by Valla in the two last books, even 
when they have been found in one or more 
Mss., as I pointed out in Poppo’s Prolegomena, 
p- 195, and which Bekker alone has had the 
good sense to adopt; and though I could pro- 
duce many more, I shall for the present confine 
myself to such as Suidas alone has supplied; 
from whose lexicon I have, in the papers al- 
luded to, restored ii. 66 as it was written ori- 
ginally, to this effect: 

“ During the same summer the Lacedemo- 
nians and their allies conveyed, in a fleet of 100 
sail,an army against the island Zacynthus, which 
lies over against Elis. Now the people there 
are colonists from Achza in the Peloponnesus, 
and were constantly fighting on the side of the 
Athenians. Zhe 1000 heavy-armed Lacede- 
monians sailed therefore against them, under 
Cnemus of Sparta, as admiral, and disembark- 
ing, went through the country, driving off the 
live stock and carrying away the dead ; and after 
laying it waste in every way, when they saw no 
enemy in arms come out to oppose them, they 
sailed homewards.” 

GrorGcE BurGEs. 

20 a Bayham Strect, Camden Town. 





FINE ARTS. 

Illustrations of the Castle of Indolence. 
Tuts work consists of twelve outline-plates by 
Mr. W. Rimer, and is intended for distribution 
among the subscribers to the Art Union for the 
year ending with March last.* They belong 
to the German fashion, which seems to be now 
more than ever on the ascendant in our schools 
of Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, and Engrav- 
ing. In this instance it is not incongenial to 
the poetic subjects so imaginatively handled by 
the Bard of the Seasons; and is altogether a 
portfolio to be laid on the table and turned 
over with satisfaction. The plates, however, 
display considerable inequalities, and a strange 
mixture of beauties and deformities. Take for 
example No. IV., “The Robing Hall;” in which, 
whilst the four figures on the Jeft are eminently 
graceful, the figure in the centre (the “ eye”’ of 
the design) is outrageously burlesque. ‘“‘ The 
Magic Globe,” No. VII., is finely composed in 
a circular form, and, if Hogarth’s doctrine of 
the line of beauty be correct, is a pleasing spe- 
cimen of the flowing curve. 

Ex duo disce omnes. As an inducement to 
adventure in the Art-lottery, this alone is a 
bribe worth all the money; and no wonder that 
thousands take their chancettogether with their 
certain engravings. 





* In addition to “The Convalescent,” by Mulready, 
now engraving by Doo. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
SIR JAMES EMERSON TENNENT. 

A party of the members of the Irish Society of 
London, and other friends of this distinguished 
individual, on Wednesday last, entertained him 
with a dinner, at which about sixty noblemen 
and gentlemen sat down to table, and presented 
him with a beautiful golden dessert-service, of 
the value of seven hundred guineas, which was 
purchased by subscription, agreeable to a reso- 
lution passed on the 18th of June. We need not 
say that much of regret was mingled with the 
grateful and gratifying feelings called forth on 
this occasion. A brief but admirably written 
and touching address was read by Mr. Robert 
Bell on the presentation of the brilliant tri- 
bute of affection and esteem then borne in by 
the servants; and Mr. Sergeant Murphy, who 
presided, followed it up by proposing health 
and happiness to Sir James, introduced by a 
eulogy upon his public character and private 
virtues, which those who are acquainted with 
the eminent talent and powers of the learned 
speaker will readily imagine was a treat of no 
common order of fervour and elocution. SirJ.E. 
Tennent returned thanks in a manner no less 
eloquent; commingling just and simple obser- 
vation on that course of life which had been so 
flatteringly commented upon and procured for 
him the present high mark of approbation, and 
the warmest expression of his sense of the ho- 
nour done him; dwelling upon which, and the 
pride with which he should transmit the splendid 
gift now before him to his son, as an incitement 
to diligent perseverance and integrity in all his 
doings, and to kindliness towards his fellow- 
men in all, even the humblest, relations of so- 
ciety, he became deeply affected; and resumed 
his seat with a hurried acknowledgment. Other 
toasts called up the chairman frequently; Dwar- 
kanauth Tangore, the Indian merchant-prince ; 
Dr. Croly (who delivered most appropriate sen- 
timents with masterly force), Mr. Jerdan, Mr, 
Hartley, Mr. Forster, and others, till the noon 
of night demanded an unwilling separation. 

The excellent effects, both in London and in 
Ireland, which are resulting from the Irish So- 
ciety, were repeatedly and prominently dwelt 
upon ; and the merits of Sir J. Tennent in being 
one of its most prominent founders and zealous 
supporters formed a theme of the evening 
which was always loudly applauded. Indeed, it 
would not be easy to say too much in praise of 
this Institution, which unites men of all shades 
of religious and political opinions, smooths as- 
perities, and creates a happy fusion of what is 
best in the national character, directed to pro- 
mote the weal of Fatherland, and banishing 
every party and sectarian discord. 

It was pleasing to see the same apirit so 
strongly manifested here. Besides the persons 
we have already incidentally named, Catholic 
and Protestant, and members of the legislature 
of opposite principles, sat harmoniously side by 
side; and the room was filled (even at this 
empty season of the year) with the representa- 
tives of so many classes, that it made the com- 
pliment paid almost cosmopolitan. We may 
mention Lord Rossmore, Mr. Butler, Ald. Moon, 
Mr. Stanfield, Mr. M‘Dowall (the sculptor), Mr. 
Doyle (HB.), Rev. Mr. Mahony, Mr. W. Cubitt, 
Mr. Carter Hall, Mr. Moran, Mr. D’Arcy, and 
gentlemen of Ireland, England, and Scotland, 
of consideration in their various walks of life, 
all assembled with one object, to bid a friendly 
farewell to a man who had so deservedly won 
their cordial regards. It is not for us to add 
our humble mite to this public testimony; but 
twenty years of unbroken intercourse may en- 
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title us to say, that whether we view Sir James 
Tennent in his public capacities as a member 
of the House of Commons and a holder of mi- 
nisterial office; as a zealous and indefatigable 
promoter of the interests of his native land; as 
a distinguished and successful friend to com- 
mercial enterprise, and the improvement of 
British manufactures; as a gentleman not only 
eminent for literary talent and the love ef lite- 
rature, but for his sympathies and influential 
activity in all circumstances where the benefit 
of literary men was concerned; or in the more 
limited, yet wide, circle of individual friend- 
ships, social qualities, and unvarying courtesy 
and consideration for every claimant,—no One 
could have afforded more just cause to have his 
departure from amongst us lamented, and the 
warmest wishes to accompany him on his distant 
way, and hope his fortunate and happy return. 

The last of his evenings with us was soothed 
with some charming amateur singing and harp 
music; several of the songs (Moore’s and 
Lover’s) offering poetical and natural allu- 


sions, applicable and applied, to the object of | 


the meeting. 





MUSIC. 


JHE KING OF PRUSSIA’S PRIVATE CONCERT AT 
HIS PALACE IN COBLENZ. 
(From our own Correspondent. } 
Aug. 14.—The morning after the festball the 
following artistes and musicians left Bonn for 
Coblenz in the same steamboat, viz.: 
Gentlemen. 

Batta, violoncellist; Beckerath, Von Wilhelm, cha- 

—— in Diisseldorf; Berilotz, composer, from 

-aris ; Bétticher, first bassist, from the theatre of Ber- 
lin; Flowers, French, founder of the Contrapuntist’s 
Society in London; Gear, Handel, tenor singer, from 
London; Liszt, Dr., pianist and royal chapel-master 
in Vienna; Mantius, tenor singer, from the theatre in 
Berlin; Meyerbeer, the celebrated composer from 
Paris; Mosevius, chapel-master, from Breslau ; Méser, 
violinist, from Berlin; Pischek (and his amiable wife), 
baritone, from the theatre of Stutgard; Schneider, Sir 
Frederick von Danebrog, and royal chapel-master ; 
Vieuxtemps, vivlinist, well known in England. 

i Ladies. 

Kratky, mezzo-soprano, from the theatre of Frank- 
fort; Lind, Jenny, perhaps the most famous soprano 
singer Germany ever produced ; Novello, Sabella, so- 
— singer, from London; Pleyel, Madame, from 


aris, the most famous female pianist on the conti- | 


nent; Tuczek, prima donna from the theatre of Berlin, 
and a singer little inferior to Jenny Lind; Viardot- 
me contralto, from Spain, and a great favourite 
abroad. 


After a wet journey we arrived before dark 
at Coblenz, where we found every inn and 
private house already so full, that visitors 
were absolutely obliged to sleep in their car- 
riages, and in out-houses of all descriptions, 
and on made-up beds, on chairs, tables, and 
even under the steps of doors that were at all 
sheltered from the rain, which continued to fall 
during most of the night. Coblenz never was 
so beset by strangers; and we believe it was 
fuller than Bonn had ever been on the four 
previous days. All this excitement was oc- 
casioned in consequence of the Queen of Eng- 
land’s visit to Stolzenfels (the King of Prussia’s 
castle on a mountain about two miles from Co- 
blenz), who was followed by hundreds of people 
of almost all nations. 

Before the scramble (for such it was) for 
beds, however, came on, the enchanting view of 
the fireworks took place about eight o’clock in 
the evening. The mountains opposite the Stol- 
zenfels, viz. Neiderlahnstein, Lahnstein, Al- 
lerheiligenberg, lying behind the Lahnstein, and 
the Jahannerkirche, were most brilliantly and 
Imposingly illuminated. The whole tower of 
the Jahannerkirche seemed to be enveloped in 
red flames ; and in the churchyard below it were 


seen several persons running as if through the 
white flames, which had a very singular ap- 
pearance. Fire-rockets innumerable, and of 
all descriptions, issued from all points; and 
two fire-ships of great brilliancy floated on the 
Rhine, which gave such an intense light that 
the castle and all the surrounding mountains 
were quite visible. We had an excellent op- 
portunity of seeing this splendid sight, being 
in a steamboat which plied to and fro before 
the romantic castle on the Stolzenfels. 

The last entertainment the King of Prussia 
provided for our Queen was the concert at 
this castle; but before giving the programme, 
we will not forget to mention the peculiar at- 
tention, kindness, and respect, which his Ma- 
jesty shewed to our Sovereign during her visit 
to Prussia. Wherever our Queen moved, en- 
tertainments of the rarest and most costly 
descriptions were provided for her; and we 
understand the King felt truly grieved that the 
weather proved so unfavourable for this me- 
morable royal progress. 

The programme of the concert at Stolzenfels, 
| conducted by Meyerbeer, was as follows : 


First Part. 

I. Quartet, from the Earl of Westmoreland’s opera, 
Phedra; sung by Demoiselle Tuczek, Madame Viar- 
dot-Garcia, and Messrs. Mantius and Bitticher. 

II. Pergolese’s Sicilienne; sung by Madame Viar- 





dot-Garcia. . 

I1I. Herr Vieuxtemps performed a solo on the vio- 
lin, by Bériot. 

IV. Mére-grand, a duet by Meyerbeer; sung by De- 
| moiselle Jenny Lind and Madame Viardot-Garcia. 

Second Part. 

I. A duet by Truhn Taubert; sung by Mantius and 
Bitticher. 

Il. Atrio for three female voices, from Meyerbeecr’s 
| opera, Il Crociato; sung by Jenny Lind, Tuczck, and 
| Viardot-Garcia. 

III. “Die Fahnenwacht,” a song: sung by Herr 
Pischek. 

IV. Three Swedish national songs; sung by Jenny 
| Lind. 

Not having been present we can give no fur- 
ther account; but the concert at Coblenz, which 
took place on the 18th of August, we attended 
in consequence of the politeness of Herr Mey- 
erbeer, expressed by the following letter :— 

. * Coblenz, Aug. 16. 

“ Sir,—I have, according to your desire, 
spoken to the Graf von Redern, who is ap- 
pointed to introduce strangers to the royal con- 
cert; and he intimated your wish to the King 
of Prussia, who commanded the Graf von Re- 
dern to invite you to the royal concert at his 
palace in Coblenz.— Yours, respectfully, 

“ MEYERBEER. 

“To George French Flowers, Esq.” 

When we entered the middle room in the 
palace it was crowded with visitors: on one 
side, gentlemen, dressed in military costumes 
(with the exception of a very few foreigners), 
were standing closely together; and on the 
other side, ladies, almost all attired in white, 
were as closely packed. The King, who was 
in the adjoining apartment on the right hand, 
received his guests individually, who, after 
being presented, retired into the middle room 
again. After this, the Queens of Prussia and 
Belgium went to every lady who was standing 
in that room, and, addressing a few words to 
them, re-entered the King’s apartment. In a 
few minutes afterwards, his Majesty, with the 
Queen of Belgium, followed by the King of 
Belgium, with the Queen of Prussia, proceeded 
through the middle room into the concert- 
room (which was the next on the left), and 
were followed by the royal visitors. The pro- 
gramme of the concert was drawn up and 
conducted by Hicrs Meyerbeer, thus: 

Dirst Part. 
I, Gebet chor. (thanksgiving chorus); then fol- 





lowed the beautiful romance and duet out of the 
opera of Joseph, by Méhul; sung by Demoiselle Tuc- 
zek and Herr Pischek.—We were as much astonished 
at Miss Tuczek’s singing the part of Bengimen, as we 
were that Miss Kratky had to sing Beethoven’s tenor 
song “Adelaide,” at Beethoven’s festival! Miss 
Tuezek, however, took the part of Bengimen most 
admirably ; and we regretted we had not another 
opportunity of hearing this young lady sing at this 
delightful concert, for we feel confident that her splen- 
did voice and fervent style of singing would have 
greatly pleased the King of Prussia, had she hada solo 
to sing, for he is a good judge of music and musicians. 
We hesitate not to say that a trip to England would 
be of peculiar service to Demoiselle Tuczek, both as 
regards her fame and her purse. 

II. Phantasie for the violoncello, composed and 
performed by Batta. This gentleman is a most des 
lightful player in all respects; in England his fine 
talents would not only be appreciated, but be re- 
warded. 

I II. 18th Psalm, by Marcello—a noble composition, 
with solo and chorus; the solo sung by Viardot-Gar- 
cia, who possesses a splendid voice of great compass, 
and much under her control; the chorus, like all Ger- 
man choruses, was very fine. 

IV. Phantasie upon themas out of Der Freischiitz, 
composed and performed on the violin by Miser. 

7. Der Flitenkampf: scene out of Mayerbeer’s 
new opera, Ein Feldlager in Schlesien ; sung by Jenny 
Lind and Herr Mantis and chorus. Jenny Lind’s 
flexible and perfect voice had full play in “‘ Der Flé- 
tenkampf,” and although the composition abounded 
in monstrous difficulties, yet she performed all of 
| them with the greatest case. The vivacious passages 
for the flute were echoed distinctly and sweetly by 
the interesting Jenny Lind, who, as an actress also, 
is as great as a singer. 

Part Second. 

I. Der Wanderer, by Schubert; sung by Stau- 
digl. We need not comment on the singing of Stau- 
digl, he is too well known to need praise: but yet we 
must say, that we never heard him before to such 
advantage. His singing evidently moved the heart of 
the King of Prussia. 

II. Le songe de Tartini, a ballad, with violin ac- 
companiment and soprano voice, by Panseron; ad- 
mirably sung by Madame Viardot-Garcia, and splen- 
didly performed by Herr Vieuxtemps, who excelled 
himself on this occasion. 

Ill. Terzet for three bass voices, out of the opera 
of Margarethe von Anjou, by Meyerbeer; sung by 
Herren Staudigl, Pischek, and botticher. The two 
first celebrated singers are well known; but Herr Bit- 
ticher deserves our attention. He has a noble organ 
and correct judgment: we are inclined to think highly 
of this gentleman from the little we heard of him. 

IV. Phantasie upon Spanish national melodies, 
composed and performed by Dr. Liszt, who may, 
without hesitation, be considered to play with more 
| soul than any modern performer on the pianoforte. 

V. Arie out of Mozart’s immortal opera Don Gio- 
vanni; sung most ow by Jenny Lind. 

VI. Three Spanish national songs, admirably given 
by Madame Viardot-Garcia. 

This finished the pieces performed at this 
admirable concert, which was marked by more 
combined talent than we can get together in 
our concerts in London. At the conclusion 
the royal personages present complimented 
Herr Meyerbeer and the performers on the 
great treat they had experienced in their able 
performances. 

Before closing, it may not be irrelevant (as 
it is certainly characteristic) to relate a remark 
made to us by this celebrated composer, who, 
when speaking of the music which was per- 
formed at the castle of Stolzenfels, said, “ I 
wish you could have been present at the first 
concert to have heard parts of my new opera ; 
for although Iam neither a Beethoven, Mozart, 
nor Cherubini, yet I flatter myself you would 
have been pleased with my music ;’”’ to which 
we replied, “ The man who wrote the opera 
of Robert le Diable deserves a monument.” 





VARIETIES. 

Drury Lane Theatre is announced to open 
next Saturday, with operas and ballets; and 
Madlle. Jenny Lind is among the musical com- 

any. 
Sadler's Wells—On Thursday, Isabella, or 
the Fatal Marriage, was produced here, and the 
character of Isabella sustained with great power 
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by Mrs. Warner, Mr. G. Bennett also played 
Carlos in a forcible manner. The tragedy it- 
self is no favourite of ours: it is sombre 
throughout, and only occasionally deep; the 
utter blackness set in so dark a general shade, 
that we do not feel the despair so much in 
consequence of its emanating from so dense 
a cloud of o’erspreading sorrows. Relief is 
needed. 

Romsey Church.—Since it has been visited by 
the Archeological Association and Institute, an 
old stone coffin has been uncovered by the re- 
pairs in the floor of the nave of this church, and 
carefally removed and preserved by Mr. Ferrey, 
the intelligent architect who superintends them. 
On the fluor was a black granite slab, inlaid 
with a cross flory, and metallic chasings, mea- 
suring near twelve feet in length; and under 
this the coffin was found. It contained the 
skeleton of a priest, with his chalice and paten 
by his side, and near the feet bits of black 
leather, as if he had been buried in his living 
vestments. The occupant had been a short 
man, the skeleton measuring only five feet two 
inches; and Mr. Ferrey supposes that i¢ may 
have been William Schyrlock, a prebendary 
who flourished towards the close of the 13th 
century. 

The British Museum.—The last portion of 
old Montague House, the centre, was sold by 
auction in lots on Monday; and brought, for 
lead, brickwork, and all, about 1300/. It will 
forthwith be pulled down, and the new centre 
raised, to assimilate with the modern wings. 
‘The Museum continues to be open to the public 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, by an 
entrance west of the central gateway. 

Baths and Washhouses.—This useful charity 
is working its way steadily and prosperously 
in London. During the thirteen weeks it has 
been in operation in Glasshouse Street, 13,422 
poor people, or about 1000 weekly, have availed 
themselves of the establishment to wash their 
clothes (viz. 7104) and clean and refresh their 
persons (6318). ‘The number of articles washed 
was 61,595; and we are glad to observe how 
large a proportion in both departments were 
natives of Treland. 

Diseased Fish.—The fish in the river Barrow 
(Ireland) have, it seems, become diseased, like 
the potatoes. The Leinster Express says: “ The 
pike seem emaciated, and the inside of the 
mouth presents a fungous ulceration, covering 
the teeth, palate, and tongue; and when the 
body is opened, the stomach is filled with a 
green slimy substance. Eels are seen with 
little apparent life for a day or so, and after- 
wards dead in shoal water (the place where all 
wounded or sick fish swim to); the under part 
of the body, from the mouth to the tail, is 
speckled with blood-red spots, and the mouth is 
sometimes full of coagulated blood. However, 
the fish do not seem to be in bad condition, or 
to have suffered so long as the pike. The same 
kinds of fish in the canal about Monasterevan 
have also suffered from the same malady.” 

General Tom Thumb is reported, in the French 
papers, to have been lost in 4 wood. His great 
prototype used to find his way out of such 
scrapes with marvellous ingenuity, arid save 
not only himself, but all his big brothers and 
sisters, by his cunning. 

Landslip—On the 19th ult. a huge fall of 
rock from a mountain near Steg, in the Tyrol, 
caused the river Elsack to overflow the adjacent 
meadows, and greatly obstructed the road; 
and onthe 30th, the Adige rose fourteen feet 
at Trent, and flooded the country round. 

Shall Cromwell have a Statue in the series of 
sovereigns to adorn the parliament - house ? 





The Times argues bravely that he should. In 
our opinion, it would be a striking monument 
pour encourager les autres to cut off kings’ heads, 
and “ be-rogue” parliaments ; and “ Take away 
that bauble” would be an appropriate point of 
sculptural action. We fancy we can see Mr. 
Speaker marching up at the head of the Com- 
mons to the house of Peers, with his mace borne 
before him, making it a profound bow as he 
passed! Then what are we to say about his 
son and nominated successor, Richard? His, 
to be sure, was but a short reign; but here is 
no question of time, and a ruler of six weeks 
has as clear a right to a niche as one of six 
years. Richard, then, abdicating to the cabal of 
Wallingford, ought to stand between his father 
the Protector and Charles II. the King!! 

Volcanic Eruption —An immense fall of dust 
and ashes in the vicinity of the Orkney Isles 
is supposed to indicate some great volcanic 
eruption in another locality. Hecla is 400 
miles distant; too far, we should think, to pro- 
duce such an effect, though smaller quantities 
of light matter from volcanoes have been shed 
on the decks of vessels as far from the scene of 
action. “ The men at the herring-fishery (says 
the Edinburgh Advertiser of Friday) describe it 
as being like a thick shower of snow-drift from 
the north-west. It began to fall before day- 
light, and continued very thick for a few hours, 
and afterwards more slightly till about midday. 
Those who had clothes out bleaching had them 
completely blackened, and it seems very dif- 
ficult to wash off. The white flowers in the 
gardens are quite destroyed, and every “ kail 
blade” is covered. The only way of accounr- 
ing for it is by supposing that Mount Hecla 
has had an eruption, as the wind was exactly 
from that quarter, and it is quite evident the 
dust is volcanic. Dr. Barry, in his History of 
Orkney, says that, in 1783, the last dreadful 
eruption of Mount Hecla, the dust fell here in 
the same manner, though it does seem sur- 
prising that it could be carried so far—upwards 
of 400 miles. The fishermen were so terrified 
at the uncommon and inexplicable sight, that 
several of them refused to go out to sea next 
day.” 

nee Cathedral.—We understand Professor 
Scholz, of the University of Bonn, is endea- 
vouring to raise a subscription in England to- 
wards the completion of the magnificent cathe- 
dral at Cologne, and that our Queen has most 
liberally given 500/. for that purpose. 

Honour to the Mechanic.—The candidate for 
Governor in Maine is a practical mechanic—a 
ship-carver. The editor of the Kennebec Jour- 
nal says he called upon him, at his shop in Bath, 
a few weeks ago, and found him with his coat 
off, busily engaged upon the figure-head of a 
ship. Thus merit rises in this country.”—New 
Jersey Vindicator, 30th August. [This paper is 
a curious American specimen of periodical, 
being as entirely Irish and anti-Saxon as the 
Dublin Nation, from which it copies the greater 
part of its contents, songs and all. ] 

Errors of the Press.—Merely by the separa- 
tion of a letter from its proper neighbours, a 
person sporting with Coroner Wakley in the 
Scottish Isles is made to say that he never 
was so tired by “any mans hooting before” 
as by Mr. Wakley’s; thereby meaning, any 
man’s shooting. The letter is a droll one al- 
together, describing the coroner as the lion of 
the place, killing lots of sea-fowl, and his clothes 
much too large for him. HB. or Punch might 
realise this picture. 

Museum at Hyderabad.—A proposition for the 
establishment of a museum at Hyderabad hav- 
ing been submitted to Major-General Fraser, 





he has expressed his cordial approbation of the 
undertaking and his desire to forward it by 
every means in his power. The object in view 
is twofold: Ist, the collection of matters of 
interest to which an easy reference may be 
made; 2d, the supply of similar institutions in 
Europe from the superfluity of the collection, 
It is believed that H. H. the Nizam’s terri- 
tory is in many respects well fitted for the 
supply of an institution of the nature contem- 
plated; the field has long lain fallow. Besides 
the well-known cave-temples of Ellora and 
Adjuntah, the remains of ruined cities and ex- 
tinct tribes are profusely scattered over the 
land; and in the Arts, the Beda ware and ma- 
nufacture of steel at Maiduck by a process be- 
lieved to be different from that pursued in other 
parts of India, offer a branch for mechanical 
inquiry. In Botany, many plants unknown to 
naturalists must, it is thought, exist in the un- 
explored jungles of Neermul and the jungles 
to the north; and attention is particularly di- 
rected to plants used by the natives for medi- 
cinal and dietetic purposes, also to dye-stufls. 

Milnes’ Pictorial Plan of Edinburgh (Edin- 
burgh, Milnes; London, Bogue).—A pretty way 
of exhibiting the principal buildings of the 
Scottish capital, neatly executed and engraved, 
and the sheets in which they stand only repre- 
sented in lines, with a key and names. ‘The 
idea is novel and so cleverly carried out that it 
will doubtless be mutch imitated. 

Burials.—\t is hinted in the Ecclesiologist, that 
the sect whose organ it is propose to intro- 
duce a new system of burying the dead; not so 
paganish as the existing practice, but more 
Christian and Puseyite. 

Liverpool first in Philology.—It is said that 
the Collegiate Institution of Liverpool has en- 
gaged a Chinese professor, who speaks the 
purest Peking dialect, to teach the Chinese 
language there; so that its traders, captains of 
merchantmen, supercargoes, mates, &c., may 
be enabled to hold vivd voce intercourse with 
the natives at Hong-Kong, Canton, and other 
ports. This is a very sensible measure, and 
does credit to Liverpool enterprise. 

Tyrolese Archeological Speculations. — From 
the strata of ancient remains found in Tyrol, 
some of the ingenious theorists of that moun- 
tain-land, athirst for national antiquity and 
fame, are building up an hypothesis that three 
periods belong to their history: Ist, Etrurian; 
2d, Roman; 3d, mixed Gaulish, Frankish, Go- 
thic, &c. &c. 

Fine Arts in Egypt.—The magnificent silver 
fountain designed and executed by Messrs. 
Smith, for presentation from the East India 
Company to the Pasha of Egypt (described in 
the Lit. Gaz. some months since), has safely 
reached its destination; and has so influenced 
the pasha’s ambition in this line that he has re- 
solved on establishing a school of arts in Cairo, 
in furtherance of which object he has sent se- 
veral young Egyptians to study at Rome. 

M. Royer Collard, the distinguished French 
author, and professor of philosophy at the Col- 
lege of France, died at Chateauvieux on the 
4th, in his eighty-second year. 

Continental “ Ambulatory”’ Science.—The con- 
gress at Rheims,* which comes under the name 
so pleasantly and aptly given by the Marquis 
of Northampton to such annual provincial 
meetings as these, held its session during the 
first week of the month, and was attended by 





* An interesting mosaic found whilst repairing the 
archbishop’s palace furnished a pleasant ancicnt no- 


velty for discussion. It is represented to be a beau- 
tiful design, and to belong to the carly part of the 
middle ages, 
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about a hundred native savans and many dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors. To-day (20th) 
commences the proceedings of the Italian Asso- 
ciation at Naples, under the presidency of the 
Marquis of San Angelo. 

Ecclesiastical Architecture.—In these days, 
when ecclesiastical architecture is so prominent 
a topic, the following delicious jumble from an 
Irish popular work, descriptive of St. Anne’s 
Church, Belfast, will amuse the conoscenti: — 
“Ithas a body of brick, a tower of wood, anda 
cupola of copper, and possesses greatly more 
elegance than might be supposed possible from 
the composition of such unmanageable and he- 
terogeneous materials. Its font is adorned 


with a handsome Doric portico and Attic ba- 
lustrade; its tower is of two stages, and in the 
Ionic order ; and its cupola has Corinthian or- 
naments, and is surmounted by a spiral termi- 
nation.” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Prisons and Prisoners, by J. Adshead, 8vo, with il- 
lustrations, 7s. 6¢.—The Ocean-F lower, a Poem, with 
an Account of the Island of Madeira, &c., by T. M. 
Hughes, 12mo, 7s. 6d.—Casar’s Commentaries on the 
Gallie War, with English notes and indexes, by C. 
Anthon, LL.D., new edit., 12mo, 5s.— Maunder’s 
School Edition of the Omnipresence of the Deity, 
by Rev. R. Montgomery, 18mo, 2s. 6d. roan. —The 
Sanctification of the Elect People of God, by Rev. 
R, Shittler, 12mo, 2s. 6d.—The Early Irish Church, by 
the Rev, M. W. Foye, 2d edit. 12mo, 3s.—W hittaker’s 
Hand-Books of Musical Instrnetion: Singing, by H. 
Rodwell, 18mo, 1s.—Tables for Calculating Railway- 
Shares, &c., by R. E. Robinson, 12mo, 10s. 6¢d.—Wil- 
son’s Sharebrokers’ and Speculators’ Account-Book, 
oblong, 4s.—Of Property, and of its Equal Distribu- 
tion, &c., by G. Ensor, wey ote Scripture-Prints, 
Part IL., 9s.—Logan’s Scottish Banker, 2d edit. 18mo, 
2s. 6d.—Secret Prayer, by J. M‘Gill, 2d edit. 18mo, 
2s.—Biblical Cabinet, New Series, Vol. I., Hengsten- 
berg’s Commentary on the Psalms, 15s.—Letters on 
various Subjects, by the Rev. J. Caughey, Vol. iI., 
3s. 6d —Thomson’s Castle of Indolence: Text to the 
Illustrations for the Art-Union Copy, folio, 4s. 6d.— 
Barnes’ Notes on St. Paul's Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians, Xe. &c., 12mo, 4s, 6d.—The Real Property Acts 
of 1845, by E. V. Neale, 12mo, 3s. 6d.—Daniels’ Prac- 
tice in Chancery, Vol. III. Part IL. 8vo, 9s.—Sermons 
by the Rev. Joseph Haslegrave, post 8vo, 5s.—Scrip- 
ture Argument against Apostolical Succession, by J. 
Stratton ,12mo,4s.—Surgica and Practical Observations 
on the Diseases of the Foot,&c.,4to, 21s.—The Wander- 
ing Jew, by Eugene Sue, Vol. I11. 8vo, 7s.—Hall’s Six 
Sermons on our Lord’s Temptation, 12mo, 2s.—Heidel- 
berg and the Way thither, fep. 5s.—Royal Agricultural 
Society of Jamaica: Six Essays onthe best mode of 
establishing Industrial Schools, 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Manual 
for Shipmasters, by J. Lees, 12mo, 5s.—The Harvest 
Surveyor’s Best Assistant, by F. Fountain, 18mo, 
ls. 6d.—Scenes from the History of the Christian 
Church, by the Rev. A. R. Bonar, 12mo, 4s.—Thorn- 
ton’s History of British India, Vol. VI. (completing 
the work), 8vo, 16s.—On Procuring Sleep in Insanity, 
ny J. Williams, M.D., post 8vo, 4s.—The Nature and 
Treatment of Gout, by W. H. Robertson, M.D., 8vo, 
10s. 6d.—Plain Sermons to a Country Congregation, 
by the late Rev. E. Blencowe, 12mo, 7s. 6d. —Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System of the Universe, new edit. 
3vols. 8vo, 22. 2s. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is curious that strictly literary correspondence, 
coming within the plan ofa journal like the Literary 
Gazette, should frequently convey intelligence of con- 
siderable importance to other portions of the com- 
munity. This is called to our attention within the 
last three days, during which the public news re- 
ceived from the northern whale-fishery and Buenos 
Ayres only confirms the statements which have ap- 
— in our page in the latest letters from the Arctic 

— (though on the subject of natural history), 

the striking accounts of the condition of the river 
Plate, and the barbarous tyranny of Rosas, which 
We received from that quarter, and inserted in our 
Nos, 1454, 1464, and 1482, as ‘Sketches of Society.’ 

Answers to several communications and inquiries 
dreing the last fortnight are unavoidably delayed. 

_ We hope to give the ‘“ Sea-side in September ” next 
Saturday, before the month is out. 

We cannot help “ Help,” answer his question, nor 
accept his offer, 

We cannot even state the theory of “ Originator :” 





it would be thought profane if not blasphemous, 
though the writer appears to be quite serious, and 
certainly displays much learning. 

Cold friends deserve cold returns: it is but justice 
to mete out to them what they mete out to others. 
Let “Impromptu” adopt this rule, and it may mend 
matters. At any rate, it cannot make them more 
disagreeable. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE PATENT READING EASEL.— 


A universally felt desideratum is attained by this light, com- 
“egess and portable article, which is attachable to any chair or sofa 
by means of a clamp, so as not to mark the furniture, and supports 
a book at any variable height and focus agreeable to the sight of the 
Reader, who sits upright instead of in the usual stooping position, 
or, if an invalid, reclines on a couch with the book brought up to 
the face. Prices — %Us., 30s., Ss. Gd., and 35s. sold by Mr. A, 
Saunders, 170 Regent Street; Messrs. W. and C. Wilkinson, 14 
Ludgate Hill; Messrs. Smee and Son, 6 Finsbury Pavement; Messrs. 
Letts and Son, 8 Royal Exchange, London; and by all respectable 
country Upholsterers and Librarians, 





MAUGHAM'S 
PATENTED CARRARA WATER; 
SOLE WHOLESALE AGENT, 


Mr. ARCHIBALD DUNLOP, 78 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


R. DUNLOP begs leave respectfully to 

acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public in general, 

that he has obtained the appointment of sole Wholesale Agent for 
the sale of the above Patent rated Water. 

Mr. Maugham, during a long course of chemical investigation, 
having been forcibly struck by the very great imperfections and in- 
jurious effects of Soda Water, Ging r Beer, Lemonade, and other 
such-like compounds, and seeing the almost absolute necessity which 
existed for the introduction of some beverage at once wholesome and 
grateful to the palate, devoted his serious attention to the subject of 
#rated Waters in general, and after upwards of four years’ research, 
and a careful analysis of a vast variety of artificial and natural waters, 
succeeded in producing the article now presented to the Public under 
the title of CARRARA WATER. 

In endeavouring to effect his object, Mr. Maugham constantly aimed 
at the production of a water that should in its composition assimilate 
as much as possible to the water given us by nature for our common 
use, and not at the discovery of a new medicinal combination, which, 
however beneficial it might be as a temporary remedy in incidental 
cases, could not be recommended as an habitual beverage. 

It is well known to practical chemists, that all water (except that 
from rain and snow} contains a variety of extraneous substances, 
changing in kind and quantity in the various localities from which 
it is procured; but Mr. Maugham, by oo the water taken 
trom many different sources, found that one substance was almost 
universally present—that substance was LIME. This circumstance 
suggested the grounds for the composition of the Carrara Water. A 
great and, apy ly, almost i ble obstacle, however, pre- 
sented itself to the ce Spee of lime as the base of an ordinary 
drink, viz. the extremely unpleasant taste of the mixture; for lime- 
water itself is so extremely nauseous to the palate, that even as a 
medicine few persons can be prevailed upon to take it. 

Undiemepek, however, by this difficulty, Mr. Maugham pursued 
his experi which ulti ly to a simple and most efficacious 
means, not only of entirely destroying the taste of the lime, but ot 
producing a highly ag ble and refreshing beverage. This was 
effected by the addition of carbonic a:id gas, which was forced into 
the liquid by powerful machinery, and the two submitted to a pres- 
sure sufficient to liquefy the gas, which, combining instantly with the 
lime held in solution by the water, formed an wrated solution of bi- 
carbonate of lime, which would, in fact, be the proper chemical title 
of the Carrara Water. 

Now although this water is introduced to the Public as an article 
of luxury, yet as every wrated water, and indeed almost every article 
of food, possesses more or less medicinal properties, Mr. Dunlop feels 
it right to mention some of the cases in which the Carrara Water 
would, and indeed has been, highly beneficial when taken medicinally. 

Lime is considered by medical men to be one of the finest antacids 
known, affording great relief to —_ suffering from acidity ot the 
stomach, heartburn, thirst, flatulency, and the many other forms of 
indigestion. 

In cases of temporary indisposition arising from indulgences of the 
table, the Carrara Water will be found invaluable. Instead ot pro- 
ducing that chill caused by the use of common Soda Water in such 
cases, it imparts a warmth and glow to the stomach, acting as an 
agreeable tonic, 

Gouty subjects find great relief from alkaline remedies; the Car- 
rara Water will therefore be an excellent, as well as a most agree- 
able, means of checking the great tendency to acidity te which such 
persons are liable. 

e cases, however, in which the daily use of the Carrara Water 
will be of the greatest value and importance are in many forms of 
calculus, for medical men know of nu certain means to check pre- 
disposition to that terrible disease. The Carrara Water is not a com- 
position of such a powerful nature that a few bottles of it could be 
expected to affurd a cure in cases of confirmed disease,—for if it were 
so it could not be used as a daily beverage,—but is intended to pro- 
duce its effects by habitual use, and to act on the constitution in the 
same manner as common water is well known to act on the general 
health of the inhabitants who drink it. 

The composition of the Carrara Water would of itself be a great 
recomr ion; but Mr. Dunlop feels that the reputation uf Mr. 
Maugham (who, besides being a practical and analytical chemist, has 
for a great number of years practised as a surgeon, and held the ap- 
pointment Lecturer on Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence at 
one of our public hospitals) may be regarded as a perfect guarantee 
for its excellence and whol Such a is, , 
required; for unfe ly the positi in the form 
of beers, liqueurs, srated waters, &c., are generally the productions 
of persons as totally unacquainted with the chemistry of the human 
in as they are with that of the mixtures which they compound 
‘or its use. 

The title of “ Carrara” has been given to the new bev on ac- 
count of the Carrara marble being the source from which the purest 
lime is obtained, and which is loyed in the fi of the 
water. 

The bottle made use of (in order to stand the great pressure) is 
constructed on the principle of high-pressure steam-boilers, viz. a 
cylinder with semi-spherica! ends. 

Det Prospectuses, with Medical and other Testimonials, may 
be had on application to Mr. A. Dunlop, jun., 78 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 

Mr. Dunlop begs to acquaint all Chemists, Wine-Merchants, the 
Proprietors of Hotels, Stewards of Clubs and Packet-Ships, dc., that 
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he is now prepared to Cxecute their to any extent. 





OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Provisionally Registered) , 
5 St. James’s STREET, Lonpon. 

Tobe blished by Act of Parli. for the Assurance of Lives, and 
for effecting all other Contracts depending upon Life Contingencies, 
and also for granting Loans upon a new and highly beneficial system. 
Capital, One Million, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each. 

Deposit, £1 10s. per Share. 

Note.—In pursuance of the Act of Parliament,10s. per cent only (or 1s. 
per share), will be received until the Company obtains a certificate ot 
complete registration, when notice will be given for the payment of the 
residue of the deposit, and the Company will commence its operations. 

Trustees, 

The Right Hon. Lord Rossmore. 

Sir Augustus — Henniker, Bart., Hawley, Stow- 

market, Suffolk. 

Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A., Temple. 

Henry Pownall, Esq., Russel] Square, and Spring Grove, 

Hounslow. 
Claude Edward Scott, Esq., Cavendish Square. 
Provisional Directors. 

Lord Arthur Lennox, M.P., Chesham Place, Belgrave 

Square. 

The Right Hon. Lord Macdonald. 

Henry Broadwood, Esq., M.P., Whitehall. 

Thomas Colpitts Granger, Esq., M.P., Temple. 

Charles Farebrother, Esq., Alderman, Lancaster Place, 

Strand. é 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D., Wimpole Street, Caven- 

dish Square, 

William Tulloh Fraser, Esq., Manchester Square and 

Crosby Square. 

John Gardiner, Esq., Avenue Road, Regent’s Park. 

Alexander Ogilvie, Esq., Northumberland Street. 

Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq., Cavendish Square. 

Philip Patton Blyth, Esq., Austin Friars, and Sion 

House, Clapton. 

Henry William Pownall, Esq., Russell Square. 

With power to add to their number. 
Auditors. 

James Fraser, Esq., Park Square West, Regent’s Park, 

James Gernon, Esq., Conduit Street. 

William Wallace, Esq., Austin Friars and Cadogan Place. 

Edward Watson, Esq., St. Helen’s Place, and Frognal, 

Hampstead. 

Bankers—Sir Calude Scott, Bart., andi Co., Cavendish 

Square. 

Standing Counsel—Mr. Sergeant Manning, Sergeant’s 
Inn; W. H. Rough, Esq., Middle Temple. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies and Son, Warwick Street, 
Regent Street. 

Consulling Physician—John Power, Esq., M.D., Great 
Queen Street, Westminster. 

Medical Referees—Edward Duke Moore, Esq., Arlington 
Street ; Francis Graydon Johnston, Esq., Saville Row. 
Consulling Actuary—J. J. Sylvester, Esq., M.A. F.R.S. 
Surveyors—Arthur Mee, Esq., Carlton Chambers, Regent 
Street; Fredk. C. J. Parkinson, Esq., Sackville Street. 
Secretary—George Cumming, Esq. 

This Company, in addition to all the usual business of Assurance 
Companies, offers to the public a new system of Loans, more beneti- 
cial to the borrower, and yielding a better return to the shareholder, 
than any system at present m use. 

Thus any person effecting an assurance with this Company, can 
borrow the full amount of the sum secured by his se upon giving 
collateral security for the payment of an increased rate of premium, 
fixed by the tables of the Company, according to the age ot the person 
borrowing, and the amount borrowed, and interest on the loan for a 
limited number of years only ; which will, in effect, repay the money 
borrowed, and maintain a policy on the life of the borrower; and he 
will not, as in ordinary cases, be liable to be called upon to repay, in 
one sum, and by a given day, the principal money lent. 

A reterence to the Prospectuses of the Company (which have been 
already advertised at length in the papers), and which contain speci- 
mens of the Tables, will shew the_mode by which the Company 
effects this object. 

‘The Company will also advance money on Annuity, Mortgage, or 
other security. 

Shareholders will receive a large remuneration in the shape of 
bonus, arising from the operations of the vg dg FY by the 
profits on premiums, paid in connexion with loans, in addition to in- 
terest upon their capital invested in shares; besides, by the mode of 
distribution proposed by the Company, the certainty, in addition to an 
increasing rate of interest, of a pro ionate increase in the value of 
the capital, by the appropriation of a certain portion of the accumu- 
lated profits to the Capital Fund of the Company. 

Prospectuses, ini peci of the tables, and every infor- 
mation, can be obtained from, and applications for shares in the an- 
nexed form, made to, the Secretary, at the Compauy's Offices, No.5 
St. James’s Street, London; Massrs. Davics and Son, solicitors, 21 
Warwick Street, Regent Street ; Messrs. Tucker, Barnett, and Ellis, 
brokers, Change Alley, Cornhill; and John Eykyn, Esy., broker, 
Change Alley, Cornhill, London; Messrs. D. and J. B. Neilson, 
brokers, Liverpool; Robert M‘Ewen, Esq., broker, Manchester ; 
J. B. Mundy, Esq., broker, Bath ; Messrs. John Robertson and Co., 
brokers, Messrs. Gordon, Sturt, and Cheyne, W.S., and John R. 
Calvert, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh ; Messrs. Mein and Cunningham, 
brokers, Glasgow ; W.N. Fish, Esq., North British Exchange Com- 
pany, Aberdeen; and Geosge Gatherer, Esq., solicitor, Elgin. 








FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 

To the Provisional Directors of the Sovereign Life Assurance Company. 

Gentlemen,—I request you to allot me shares in the above 

Company, and I undertake to accept the same, or such less number 

as you my appropriate to me, and to pay the deposit, and sign the 
necessary legal documents when required. 

Dated this day ol » 1845. 

Name in full 


Profession or Business 
Address 
Name of Ref 

Address of Ref 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








REAT RUSSIAN CHRONOME- 
TRICAL EXPEDITION.—FE. J. DENT, 82 Strand, and 
33 Cockspur Street, has the high and distinguished honour of stating, 
that his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia has recently con- 
descended to confer on him “ the appointment and title of Chrono- 
meter-Maker to his Imperial Majesty,” as a reward for the unequalled 
rte is C during the Expedition of 1844. 
In 1843, his Imperial Majesty the Emperor was pleased to reward 
the pertormance of Dent's Chronometers with a Gold Medal of the 
highest Order of Merit. 
Denrt’s Patent Watches, Chronometers, and Clocks, 








R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


P SOAP. so long celeb i for imp retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. e 

Henprin’s Parservative Toota-Powner, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. p 

Henprir’s Mortuine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 

t for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. _ 2 v 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. , 

Henpatr’s Coup Caxa™ or Rosxa, prepared in great perfection. 

ImPRovEepScourine Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 

Inpu1tnig MARKING INx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s. a bottle. 















LITERATURE AND ART. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 


following CLASSICAL SUBJECTS have been selected 
orE ination in this Uni ity, viz.: 
For the Matriculation Examination in 1847: 
XENoPHON—Cyropedia, Book III. 
Horace—Odes, Book II. 
For the Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Aris 
in 1847: 
Homenr—lliad, Book I.-VI. 
Cicero—Somnium Scipionis; Oratio pro Lege Mani- 
lia; Pro Marcello; In Verrem, Actio Prima. 
By order of the Senate, 
R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
Somerset House, Sept. 12, 1843. 


CRIPTURE PRINTS, large 4to, 18 by 163 
Inches, from the Frescoes of Raphael in the Vatican. 
Edited by JAMES R. HOPE, D.C.L., Scholar of Merton, 
Price 9s. each Part. 

The SECOND PART is NOW READY, containing: 
The Casting Out of Paradise —The Flight from Sodom—The Bleas- 
ing of Jacob—The Blessing of Esau—The Return of Jacob—Jo- 
seph sold. 

The FIRST PART contains: The Deluge— Abra- 
ham ond the Angels —Jacob and Rachel —Joseph’s Dreams — Pha- 
raoh’s Dreams—The Finding of Moses. 

Part III. is in preparation. 
Houlston and Stoneman, 65 Paternoster Row, and W. Grigg, 183 
Regent Street, London; and J. W. Parker, Oxford. 


OSTUMES of BRITISH LADIES from 

the REIGN of WILLIAM the FIRST to that of WILLIAM 

the FOURTH.—Part XI. of this interesting work is now ready for 
delivery to Subscribers. 

Part XII., which will complete the work, will be published in 
November. 

This popular work, which is unique in its kind, contains all the 
most striking varieties of dress which have been adopted by the 
female aristocracy since the Norman Conquest. 

Price, the complete work, 41. 10s. 
Dickinson and Son, 114 New Bond Street. 














Haghe’s New Work. 


HE Seconp Series of BELGIUM and 
GERMANY. This chef-d’eurre of all lithographic works 
is now ready, and may be had of all Book and Printsellers in the 
kingdom. 
Price, imperial folio, half-bound morocco ° - £40 
Coloured and mounted like the original drawings . 1010 0 
London: published by Henry Graves and Co., 6 Pall Mall. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
: No. CLIL, 
Will be published on Monday, September 22d, 
CONTENTS: 
I. Relation of the Clergy to the People. 
II. Round Towers of Ireland. 
I1I. Moral Discipline of the Army. 
IV. Lord Robertson’s Poems. 
- Publication of Private Papers—Memoirs of Lady 
Hester Stanhope. 
VI. Chesterfield’s Letters—Lord Mahon’s Edition. 
VII. Strzelecki on New South Wales. 
VIII. M. Thiers, and his Histories, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


Just ready, in 3 vols. post Svo, 


HE ATTRACTIVE MAN. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 





Also now ready at all the Libraries :— 
Il. 
LOVE andMESMERIS M. 
By HORACE SMITH, Esq. 
Author of ‘* Brambletye House,” &c. 3 vols, 
Ill, 
THE MASTER-PASSION, 
and other Tales and Sketches. 
By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, Esq. 
Author of ** Highways and Byways,” &c. 
3 vols. post Svo, with a fine Portrait of the Author. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborongh Street. 





On the Ist October, square 16mo, neat cloth, 3s. 6d. 
LLUSTRATIONS of the WISDOM and 
BENEVOLENCE of the DEITY, as manifested in Nature, 
By Dr. EDWARDS. 

Addressed to young Philosophcrs, and all who desire to— 
*¢ Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 
Reeve, Brothers, King William Strect, Strand. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Seeond Edition, price 3s. 6d. bound, 


EK NGEAND and its PEOPLE; or, a Fami- 
liar History, for young Persons, of the Country, and the 
Social aud Domestic Manners of its Inhabitants. 

By EMILY TAYLOR. 

“ Many people are contented with the history of the kings of Eng- 
and. This was not my case; Ithought more of the multitude.”— 
Author's Preface. 

Houl and S' » 65 P: Row. 





NEW WORK oy MADEIRA, sy tue AUTHOR or 
“ REVELATIONS OF SPAIN,” 
Comprising, with other Features, a complete Hand-Book. 
Fcp. 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

HE OCEAN-FLOWER. A Poem: 


N erpasece by an Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Island of Madeira. 
By T. M. HUGHES, 
Author of “ Revelations of Spain.” 


“ Besides a history of the island, a review of the Portuguese s- 
ditions under Prince Henry which led to its discovery, somesketches 
of Portuguese history, and a notice of its literature, Mr. Hughes gives 
a very good, though brief, description of the present state of Madeira, 
with some advice for invalids and others proceeding thither. The 
prose of Mr, Hughes is informing, his ballad-verse pleasing.” 
Spectator. 

« The best and most descriptive account of Madeira which is to be 

found in any published work.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Blunt’s Reformation in England. 
In a Pocket Volume, neatly printed, price 5s. Lound in cloth, 


A SKETCH of the REFORMATION in 
ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. J. J. BLUNT, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
‘The Eighth Edition, Corrected, forming part of the Family Library. 


The Reformation is one of the most remarkable events in our his- 
tory, whether considered in relation to politics or religion; for its in- 
fluence was most powerful upon both. The reading, profession, and 
taste of the author have led him to regard it in the Jatter rather than 
in the former light; and therefore, brief as the sketch is, it will not 
be found of the nature of an abridgment of larger histories, but a 
continuous, though succinct, account of its rise, ss, and con- 

ion, chi idered as a great revolution of the Church of 





England. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 75 ee and may be 
procured by order of all other Booksellers. 





Cudworth’s Intellectual System, with Mosheim's Notes 
Translated. 
In Three large Volumes —— closely printed, price 42s. bound 
’ 


HE TRUE INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM 

of the UNIVERSE, wherein all the Reason and Philosoph 
of Atheism is Confuted, and its Impossibility D d; with 
a Treatise concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality. 

By RALPH CUDWORTH, D.D. 

A New Edition, containing the learned and valuable Notes of Dr. 

O8HKIM, now first translated from the original Latin, 

By JOHN HARRISON, Esq., M.A. 
St. John's College, Oxford. 
To which is now, also, for the first time added, a Copious and 
Careful Index to the contents of the whole work. 





# With a boldness becoming a man conscious of the truth and evi- 
dence of his cause, Dr. Cudworth launched out into the immensity of 
the Intellectual System; and, at his first ve og re the very 
darkest recesses of antiquity, to strip Atheism of all its disguises, and 
drag up the lurking monster to conviction.”—Bishop Warburton. 





London: printed ee 73 Cheapside; and sol all 
Pr — : pside; and sold by 





Alison on Organic Alterations of the Heart. 
In feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
OME OBSERVATIONS on ORGANIC 


ALTERATIONS of the HEART; and particularly on the 
Beneficial Employment of Iron in the Treatment of such Cases, 
By S. SCOTT ALISON, M.D., 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, Physician to 
the Northern Dispensary, &c. &c. 

“ The remarks of Dr. Alison are well calculated to lead to a more 
rational and successful treatment.”— Med.-Chir. Revier. 

“ Evidently the production of a safe and enlightened practitioner.” 
—Cormack's Medical Journal, 

“ A sensible and judicious attempt to ground the treatment of car- 
diac diseases upon sound and comprehensive principles.”—Medicul 
Gazette. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME, 


Price One Shilling, 


ISTORICAL SKETCHES of STATES- 
MEN who FLOURISHED in the TIME of GEORGE III, 
Vol. IV. A New Edition, corrected by the Author. 


By HENRY, LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.S. 
And Member of the National Institute of France, 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street, 





To be had of all Booksellers. 


EW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
by Mr. BENTLEY. 


SKETCHES on the SHORES of the 
CASPIAN. By W. R. HOLMES, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustra- 
tious. 

“ A valuable addition to our knowledge of a country which must 
always be an object of interest from its extent, capabilities, and his. 
torical recollections. We have in this book a more lively and accu- 
rate idea of Persia than can be found in any modern work.”"—Zri. 
tannia. I 


BIOGRAPHICAL and LITERARY MIs. 
CELLANIES, By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq, Author of * ‘The 
History of Ferdinand and Elizabeth,” ** The History of the Con- 
quest of Mexico,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo, with a Portrait of the Author, 

“ Mr. Prescott is a learned, eloquent, and painstaking historian, 
a tasteful and artistical essayist, and of correct critical, moral, and 
philosophical perceptions.”—Atlas. 






Ill. 
New Work by the Author of the “ Improvisatore,” 
LIFE IN DENMARK, 


O..T., and ONLY A FIDDLER. From 
the Danish. By MARY HOWITT. 3 vols. 
“ A book which will afford the utmost gratifieation to every class 
of readers, and deserves a place among the most sterling works of 
fiction that ever were produced.”—Literary Gazette. 


Iv. 
THE DIARY of Sir SIMONDS D’EWES, 


Bart., during the Reigns of Kings James I. and CharlesI. Now 
first published from the Original MSS. Edited by J, ORCHARD 
HALLIWELL, Esq., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 

“ D’Ewes’s Diary has many attractions in the way of historical 
anecdote and valuable illustrations of the manners of the times,’— 
Literary Gazette. 

“ One of the pl iti of an I and a family 
of the time of the two first Stuarts that has ever been written,”— 
Spectator. 





—_—— 


Also, just ready, 


A BOOK for a RAINY DAY;; or, Recol- 
lections of the Events of the last Sixty-six Years. By JOHN 
THOMAS SMITH, Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum, Author of * Nollekens and his Times,” &c, 
1 vol. 8vo. 

II. 

The LADY of MILAN;; or, Fidelity unto 
Death. Edited by Mrs. THOMSON, Author of ** Ragland Cas- 
tle,” “The Chevalier,” &c. 3 vols. 


III. 


THE WORLD of WONDERS; or Mar- 
vels Expounded. Being a Review of the Vulgar Errors and Po- 
= Prejudices of all Countries. Edited by ALBANY POYN'Z. 
2 vols. 

Iv, 


HONOUR and SHAME; or, the Linn- 


woods. A Novel. 3 vols. 





Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





Printed byCharles Robson,of Number 51 Liverpool Street, King’s Cross, 
in the County of Middlesex, Printer, George Levey, of Number | Cla- 
rendon Terrace, Camberwell New Road, in the County of Surrey, 
Printer, and Francis Burdett Franklyn, of Paradise Rom, Stoke 
Newington, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at their Printing 
Office, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in the Parish of Saint Bride, 
iu the City of London ; and published by William Armiyer Scripp> 
of Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Suint George, 
Hanover Square, in the County of Middlesex, Publisher, at the Lite- 
rary Gazette Office, Number 7 Wellington Street, Strand, in the 
precinct of the Savoy in the Strand, in said County of Middlesex, 
on Saturday, Se, er 20, 1845. 

Agents for New Yurk,—~—Wiley and Putnam, 161 Byoadway, 
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